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Charleston, South Carolina 


Remarks at the 31st Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Legislative Conference. 


July 21, 1977 


Senator Hollings and Senator Eastland, 
Senator Stennis, Governor Edwards, 
Chairman Bragg, distinguished Members 
of Congress, those representatives from 
State government, who share the leader- 
ship of America, and my friends in a per- 
sonal way who come out to welcome me 
back to the South: 

It’s not often that a President comes as 
a substitute speaker. I realize that my 
brother, Billy, was the first choice. 
[Laughter] I understand that the South- 
ern Legislative Conference—{laughter|— 
couldn’t afford Billy here. 

I was going to go by Plains on this trip, 
but I couldn’t get a room there. [Laugh- 
ter] I’m going to go to Yazoo City tonight 
and then to New Orleans later on. 

I’m very grateful to be here as Presi- 
dent of our country. I’ve learned a lot in 
this first 6 months. When I got to Wash- 
ington and sought advice, someone said, 
“Just act like you’re a President and treat 
Congress like the Georgia Legislature.” It 
didn’t work at first. [Laughter] 

Very quickly I realized that the Con- 
gress was treating me like I was still Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, but now, with the help 
of a great number of friends in the Con- 
gress, we’ve formed a kind of relationship 


that ought to exist between the White 
House and our Nation’s Capitol. I think 
there’s a genuine sense of sharing of re- 
sponsibility and the burden of govern- 
ment, and you are a part of that circle of 
leaders in the State legislature and the 
Governors’ offices, who join in with the 
President, the Congress, and others in 
making sure that our government works. 

I’ve become even more proud of being 
an American. And I have become even 
more proud of being a southerner, too. 
I’m also proud to be with you today 
where two great rivers come together, as 
they say in Charleston, to form the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. This is one of our Nation’s 
most gracious cities. 

And I want to talk to you today about 
the hopes and problems that we as south- 
erners and as Americans share together. I 
feel a special kinship with your State leg- 
islators. For 4 years I was a member of 
the Georgia Senate, and I still prize State 
government not only for the talents of 
those who work in it but, as Fritz Hollings 
says, for the closeness to the people it rep- 
resents. 

Our Southern States have a proud tra- 
dition of local, independent government, 
and now you're the heirs of that tradition. 
But we in the South have also felt, per- 
haps more directly than many others, 
some of the rapid changes that have taken 
place in this modern age. More and more 
our own lives are shaped by events in 
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other cities, decisions in other States, ten- 
sions in other parts of the world. 

And as Americans we cannot overlook 
the way that our fate is bound to that of 
other nations. This interdependence 
stretches from the health of our economy, 
through war and peace, to the security of 
our own energy supplies. It’s a new world 
in which we cannot afford to be narrow in 
our vision, limited in our foresight, or sel- 
fish in our purpose. 

When I took office almost exactly 6 
months ago, our Nation was faced with a 
series of problems around the world—in 
southern Africa, the Middle East, in our 
relationships with our NATO allies, and 
on such tough questions as nuclear pro- 
liferation, negotiations with our former 
adversaries, a Panama Canal treaty, 
human rights, world poverty. 

We have openly and publicly addressed 
these and other many difficult and contro- 
versial issues—some of which had been 
either skirted or postponed in the past. 


As I pointed out in a recent press con- 
ference, a period of debate, disagreement, 
probing was inevitable. Our goal has not 
been to reach easy or transient agree- 
ments, but to find solutions that are mean- 
ingful, balanced, and lasting. 


Now, a President has a responsibility to 
present to the people of this Nation reports 
and summations of complex and impor- 
tant matters. I feel more secure as Presi- 
dent making decisions if I know that either 
the most difficult, the most complex ques- 
tions that face me have been understood 
and debated by you and understood and 
debated by the Congress. 


In the past I think our Nation’s leaders 
have been guilty of making decisions in 
secret. And even when the decision turns 
out to be the right one, it makes the 
President, the Secretary of State speak 
with a weak voice when they speak alone. 
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Today, I want to discuss a vitally im- 
portant aspect of our foreign relations, 
the one that may most directly shape the 
chances for peace for us and for our chil- 
dren. I would like to spell out my view of 
what we have done and where we are go- 
ing in our relations with the Soviet Union 
and to reaffirm the basic principles of our 
national policy. 

I don’t have any apology for talking 
about foreign affairs at a southern legis- 
lative conference, because foreign affairs 
and those difficult decisions ought never to 
be made with a concept that we can aban- 
don common sense and the sound judg- 
ment and the constructive influence of 
the American people. 

For decades, the central problems of 
our foreign policy revolved around an- 
tagonism between two coalitions, one 
headed by the United States and the other 
headed by the Soviet Union. 

Our national security was often defined 
almost exclusively in terms of military 
competition with the Soviet Union. This 
competition is still critical, because it does 
involve issues which could lead to war. 
But however important this relationship 
of military balance, it cannot be our sole 
preoccupation to the exclusion of other 
world issues which also concern us both. 

Even if we succeed in relaxing tensions 
with the U.S.S.R., we could still awake 
one day to find that nuclear weapons have 
been spread to dozens of other nations 
who may not be as responsible as are we. 
Or we could struggle to limit the conven- 
tional arsenals of our two nations, to re- 
duce the danger of war, only to undo our 
efforts by continuing without constraint 
to export armaments around the world. 

As two industrial giants, we face 
long-term, worldwide energy crises. What- 
ever our political differences, both of us 
are compelled to begin conserving world 
energy and developing alternatives to oil 
and gas. 
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Despite deep and continuing differences 
in world outlook, both of us should accept 
the new responsibilities imposed on us by 
the changing nature of international 
relations. 

Europe and Japan rose from the rubble 
of war to become great economic powers. 
Communist parties and governments have 
become more widespread and more varied 
and, I might say, more independent from 
one another. Newly independent nations 
emerged into what has now become known 
as the Third World. Their role in world 
affairs is becoming increasingly significant. 

Both the United States and the Soviet 
Union have learned that our countries 
and our people, in spite of great resources, 
are not all-powerful. We’ve learned that 
this world, no matter how technology has 
shrunk distances, is nevertheless too large 
and too varied to come under the sway of 
either one or two super powers. And what 
is perhaps more important of all, we have, 
for our part, learned, all of us, this fact, 
these facts in a spirit not of increasing 
resignation, but of increasing maturity. 


I mention these familiar changes 
with which you are familiar because I 
think that to understand today’s Soviet- 
American relationship, we must place it 
in perspective, both historically and in 
terms of the overall global scene.. 

The whole history of Sovet-American 
relations teaches us that we will be misled 
if we base our long-range policies on the 
mood of the moment, whether that mood 
be euphoric or grim. All of us can remem- 
ber times when relations seemed especi- 
ally dangerous and other times when they 
seemed especially bright. 

We've crossed those peaks and valleys 
before. And we can see that, on balance, 
the trend in the last third of a century has 
been positive. 

The profound differences in what our 
two governments believe about freedom 
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and power and the inner lives of human 
beings, those differences are likely to re- 
main; and so are other elements of com- 
petition between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. That competition is 
real and deeply rooted in the history and 
the values of our respective societies. But 
it’s also true that our two countries share 
many important overlapping interests. 
Our job—my job, your job—is to explore 
those shared interests and use them to 
enlarge the areas of cooperation between 
us on a basis of equality and mutual 
respect. 

As we negotiate with the Soviet Union, 
we will be guided by a vision of a 
gentler, freer, and more bountiful world. 
But we will have no illusions about the 
nature of the world as it really is. The 
basis for complete mutual trust between 
us does not yet exist. Therefore, the agree- 
ments that we reach must be anchored on 
each side in enlightened self-interest— 
what’s best for us, what’s best for the 
Soviet Union. That’s why we search for 
areas of agreement where our real inter- 
ests and those of the Soviets coincide. 


We want to see the Soviets further 
engaged in the growing pattern of inter- 
national activities designed to deal with 
human problems—not only because they 
can be of real help but because we both 
should be seeking for a greater stake in 
the creation of a constructive and peace- 
ful world order. 


When I took office, many Americans 
were growing disillusioned with détente— 
President Ford had even quit using the 
word, and by extension, people were con- 
cerned with the whole course of our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. Also, and 
perhaps more seriously, world respect for 
the essential rightness of American for- 
eign policy had been shaken by the events 
of a decade—Vietnam, Cambodia, CIA, 
Watergate. At the same time, we were be- 
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ginning to regain our sense of confidence 
and our purpose and unity as a nation. 

In this situation, I decided that it was 
time for honest discussions about interna- 
tional issues with the American people. I 
felt that it was urgent to restore the moral 
bearings of American foreign policy. And 
I felt that it was important to put the 
U.S. and Soviet relationship, in particular, 
on a more reciprocal, realistic, and, ulti- 
mately, more productive basis for both 
nations. 

It’s not a question of a “hard” policy or 
of a “soft” policy, but of a clear-eyed rec- 
ognition of how most effectively to protect 
our own security and to create the kind of 
international order that I’ve just de- 
scribed. This is our goal. 


We’ve looked at the problems in Soviet- 
American relations in a fresh way, and 
we've sought to deal with them boldly and 
constructively with proposals intended to 
produce concrete results. I’d like to point 
out just a few of them. 


In the talks on strategic arms limita- 
tions, the SALT talks, we advanced a 
comprehensive proposal for genuine re- 
ductions, limitations, and a freeze on new 
technology which would maintain bal- 
anced strategic strength. 


We have urged a complete end to all 
nuclear tests, and these negotiations are 
now underway. Agreement here could be 
a milestone in U.S.-Soviet relations. 


We’re working together toward a ban 
on chemical and biological warfare and 
the elimination of inventories of these 
destructive materials. We have proposed 
to curb the sales and transfers of conven- 
tional weapons to other countries, and 
we've asked France, Britain, and other 
countries to join with us in this effort. 


We are attempting to halt the threaten- 
ing proliferation of nuclear weapons 
among the nations of the world which 
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don’t yet have the ability to set off nu- 
clear explosives. 

We've undertaken serious negotiations 
on arms limitations in the Indian Ocean. 
We've encouraged the Soviets to sign, 
along with us, the Treaty of Tlatelolco, 
which would ban the introduction of nu- 
clear weapons into the southern part of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

We have begun regular consultations 
with the Soviet leaders as cochairmen of 
the prospective Geneva conference to 
promote peace in the Middle East. 

We and our allies are negotiating to- 
gether with the Soviet Union and their 
allies in the Warsaw Pact nations to re- 
duce the level of military forces in Europe. 

We've renewed the 1972 agreement for 
cooperation in science and technology, 
and a similar agreement for cooperation 
in outer space. 

We're seeking ways to cooperate in im- 
proving world health and in relieving 
world hunger. 

In the strategic arms limitation talks, 
confirming and then building on Vladi- 
vostok accords, we need to make steady 
progress toward our long-term goals of 
genuine reductions and strict limitations, 
while maintaining the basic strategic bal- 
ance. 

We’ve outlined proposals incorporat- 
ing significant new elements of arms con- 
trol, deep reductions in the arsenals of 
both sides, freezing of deployment and 
technology, and restraining certain ele- 
ments in the strategic posture of both 
sides that threaten to destabilize the bal- 
ance which now exists. 

The Vladivostok negotiations of 1974 
left some issues unresolved and subject 
to honest differences of interpretation. 
Meanwhile, new developments in tech- 
nology have created new concerns—the 
cruise missile, the very large interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles of the Soviets. 
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The Soviets are worried about our 
cruise missiles, and we are concerned 
about the security of our own deterrent 
capability. Our cruise missiles are aimed 
at compensating for the growing threat 
to our deterrent, represented by the build- 
up of strategic Soviet offensive weapons 
forces. If these threats can be controlled, 
and I believe they can, then we are pre- 
pared to limit our own strategic pro- 
grams. But if an agreement cannot be 
reached, there should be no doubt that 
the United States can and will do what it 
must to protect our security and to ensure 
the adequacy of our strategic posture. 

Our new proposals go beyond those 
that have been made before. In many 
areas we are in fact addressing for the 
first time the tough, complex core of long- 
standing problems. We are trying for the 
first time to reach agreements that will 
not be overturned by the next technologi- 
cal breakthrough. We are trying, in a 
word, for genuine accommodation. 

But none of these proposals that I’ve 
outlined to you involves a sacrifice of 
security. All of them are meant to in- 
crease the security of both sides. Our 
view is that a SALT agreement which 
just reflects the lowest common denomi- 
nator that can be agreed upon easily will 
only create an illusion of progress and, 
eventually, a backlash against the entire 
arms control process. Our view is that 
genuine progress in SALT will not mere- 
ly stabilize competition in weapons but 
can also provide a basis for improvement 
in political relations as well. 

When I say that these efforts are in- 
tended to relax tensions, I’m not speak- 
ing only of military security. I mean as 
well the concern among our own individ- 
ual citizens, Soviet and American, that 
comes from the knowledge which all of 
you have that the leaders of our two 
countries have the capacity to destroy 
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human society through misunderstand- 
ings or mistakes. If we can relax this ten- 
sion by reducing the nuclear threat, not 
only will we make the world a safer place 
but we'll also free ourselves to concen- 
trate on constructive action to give the 
world a better life. 

We’ve made some progress toward our 
goals, but to be frank, we also hear some 
negative comments from the Soviet side 
about SALT and about our more general 
relations. If these comments are based on 
a misconception about our motives, then 
we will redouble our efforts to make our 
motives clear; but if the Soviets are mere- 
ly making comments designed as propa- 
ganda to put pressure on us, let no one 
doubt that we will persevere. 

What matters ultimately is whether we 
can create a relationship of cooperation 
that will be rooted in the national inter- 
ests of both sides. We shape our own pol- 
icies to accommodate a constantly chang- 
ing world, and we hope the Soviets will 
do the same. Together we can give this 
change a positive direction. 

Increased trade between the United 
States and the Soviet Union would help 
us both. The American-Soviet Joint 
Commercial Commission has resumed its 
meetings after a long interlude. I hope 
that conditions can be created that will 
make possible steps toward expanded 
trade. 

In southern Africa we have pressed for 
Soviet and Cuban restraint. Throughout 
the nonaligned world, our goal is not to 
encourage dissension or to redivide the 
world into opposing ideological camps, 
but to expand the realm of independent, 
economically self-reliant nations, and 
to oppose attempts at new kinds of 
subjugation. 

Part of the Soviet Union leaders’ cur- 
rent attitude may be due to their ap- 
parent—and incorrect—belief that our 
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concern for human rights is aimed spe- 
cifically at them or is an attack on their 
vital interests. 

There are no hidden meanings in our 
commitment to human rights. 

We stand on what we have said on the 
subject of human rights. Our policy is 
exactly what it appears to be: the posi- 
tive and sincere expression of our deepest 
beliefs as a people. It’s addressed not to 
any particular people or area of the world, 
but to all countries equally, yes, including 
our Own country. 

And it’s specifically not designed to heat 
up the arms race or bring back the cold 
war. 

On the contrary, I believe that an 
atmosphere of peaceful cooperation is far 
more conducive to an increased respect 
for human rights than an atmosphere of 
belligerence or hatred or warlike con- 
frontation. The experience of our own 
country this last century has proved this 
over and over again. 

We have no illusions that the process 
will be quick or that change will come 
easily. But we are confident that if we do 
not abandon the struggle, the cause of 
personal freedom and human dignity will 
be enhanced in all nations of the world. 
We're going to do that. 

In the past 6 months we’ve made clear 
our determination—both to give voice to 
Americans’ fundamental beliefs and to 
obtain lasting solutions to East-West dif- 
ferences. If this chance to emphasize peace 
and cooperation instead of animosity and 
division is allowed to pass, it will not have 
been our choice. 

We must always combine realism with 
principle. Our actions must be faithful to 
the essential values to which our own 
society is dedicated, because our faith in 
those values is the source of our confidence 
that this relationship will evolve in a more 
constructive direction. 
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I cannot forecast whether all our efforts 
will succeed. But there are things which 
give me hope, and in conclusion I would 
like to mention them very briefly. 

This place where I now stand is one of 
the oldest cities in the United States. It’s a 
beautiful town of whose culture and urban 
charm all Americans are proud—just as 
the people of the Soviet Union are justly 
proud of such ancient cities as Tbilisi or 
Novgorod, which there they lovingly pre- 
serve, as you do in Charleston, and into 
which they infuse a new life that makes 
these cities far more than just dead rem- 
nants of a glorious historical past. 

Although there are deep differences in 
our values and ideas, we Americans and 
Russians belong to the same civilization 
whose origins stretch back hundreds of 
years. 

Beyond all the disagreements between 
us—and beyond the cool calculations of 
mutual self-interest that our two countries 
bring to the negotiating table—is the in- 
visible human reality that must bring us 
closer together. I mean the yearning for 
peace, real peace, that is in the very bones 
of us all. 

I’m absolutely certain that the people 
of the Soviet Union, who have suffered so 
grievously in war, feel this yearning for 
peace. And in this they are at one with 
the people of the United States. It’s up to 
all of us to help make that unspoken pas- 
sion into something more than just a 
dream. And that responsibility falls most 
heavily on those like you, of course, but 
particularly like President Brezhnev and 
me, who hold in our hands the terrible 
power conferred on us by the modern 
engines of war. 

Mr. Brezhnev said something very in- 
teresting recently, and I quote from his 
speech: “It is our belief, our firm belief,” 
he said, “that realism in politics and the 
will for détente and progress will ulti- 
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mately triumph, and mankind will be able 
to step into the 21st century in conditions 
of peace, stable as never before.” 

I see no hidden meaning in that. I 
credit its sincerity. And I express the same 
hope and belief that Mr. Brezhnev ex- 
pressed. With all the difficulties, all the 
conflicts, I believe that our planet must 
finally obey the Biblical injunction to “fol- 
low after the things which make for 
peace.” 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 3:08 p.m. in the 
Gaillard Municipal Auditorium. In his open- 
ing remarks, he referred to State Representa- 


tive John T. Bragg of Tennessee, chairman of 
the conference. 


Jackson, Mississippi 


Remarks on Arrival at Allen C. Thompson 
Airport. July 21, 1977 


Thank you very much, Governor Finch. 
Senator Stennis, Senator Eastland, Con- 
gressman Sonny Montgomery, and others 
who have come here to Mississippi from 
Washington with me, I want to express 
my thanks to you. 

Just so nobody has any doubt that I 
know, and just so I don’t have any doubt 
that you know, do you all remember what 
State put me over the top on election 
night? [Applause] Very good. 

As a matter of fact, we were waiting to 
see who would be the next President. I 
was talking on a telephone with Governor 
Cliff Finch, and the television screens 
flashed, “Jimmy Carter wins,” and I 
know that I busted Cliff Finch’s eardrums 
when I shouted, “Mississippi did it! Mis- 
sissippi did it!’ And I thank you for it. 

When I first came here, Mayor Rus- 
sell Davis met me at the airport, and a 
group of business leaders and, later, a 
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group of students, educators, both black 
and white, came to talk and to listen to 
me and to learn what I stood for. 

I was a former Governor who was not 
well known. And over a period of time, 
the people of your State and the people 
of the country came to realize that I felt 
the same way that you do, that I tried 
to search in my own heart for those things 
that are conservative: basic decency and a 
pride in our past, a belief that those who 
are able to work ought to work, a belief 
that the best government is the govern- 
ment closest to the people, that budgets 
ought to be balanced, that there ought to 
be a careful attention paid to letting peo- 
ple’s individuality be encouraged, that 
people should make their own decisions, 
that government officials ought to be ac- 
countable to the people back home. 

These kinds of principles have bound 
us together, deep religious conviction, and 
combined with that in a changing world, 
as has been demonstrated in Mississippi, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana, 
and other States, has been a willingness 
for us to change when we saw that the fu- 
ture could be better than the past. And 
we did not lack courage to reach our 
hands out to our black neighbors, those 
of us who were white, and say, “Join us 
in creating a better future for everybody.” 
This was not an easy thing for us to do. 
But we have done it, and we are better 
off for it. 

We also have seen in foreign affairs 
that some of our principles that are es- 
poused throughout this country can be 
put into effect. 

One of the most controversial issues so 
far has been that of human rights. But 
we say that government ought not to sub- 
jugate people, that people ought to have 
a right to speak their own voice, that they 
ought not be imprisoned because they 
believe in a certain political philosophy, 
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and I have been criticized for this stand. 
But I’ll never back down, as long as you 
stick with me. 

We've also seen in our country a re- 
newed faith, not because of me but be- 
cause of you. Since last November, we’ve 
had 3 million additional people go to 
work. The unemployment rate since De- 
cember has dropped one full percentage 
point. We’ve got a long way to go, but I 
think there’s a general recognition now 
that the Congress—the Senate and the 
House—and the President in the White 
House are working closely with one an- 
other, not trying to blame each other for 
mistakes, but trying to share responsi- 
bility. 

And we work very closely also with the 
Governors and mayors and county officials 
back home to be sure that when decisions 
are made about controversial questions, 
that your voice is heard by us and that our 
decisions are shaped by the sound judg- 
ment and the basic intelligence and the 
widely varying experience that you can 
bring to political decisions. 

Another thing that I want to say before 
I close is I’m very glad that I was able 
to help bring the rain to Mississippi. I just 
hope it’s raining in Plains, Georgia, as 
well as it is in Jackson. 

We have a lot of characteristics as 
farmers in the agricultural region that 
I’ve described already. As I said a few 
minutes ago in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, I’m proud to be an American, and 
I’m also proud to be a southerner. 

For long weeks, long months, 2 years 
ago, people just didn’t believe that a 
southerner could be elected President. But 
you and I together showed them they were 
wrong. And for the last 6 months, strange- 
ly enough, I haven’t seen much in the 
newspapers or magazines about my being 
a southerner. Now I, like you, am an 
American. 
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And I think we have helped break down 
those barriers that used to separate us 
from the rest of the country. And now we 
see that, as is the case with our neighbors 
next door, we also share our hopes and 
our dreams with people throughout this 
great country. And I’m proud of that 
change that has taken place to a great 
measure because of your confidence in 
me. 

In closing, let me say that I am very 
deeply grateful to you, and I pray God 
that, with your help, you’ll never be dis- 
appointed that I am in the White House. 
I need your help, your encouragement, 
your advice, your sound judgment, and 
your prayers. And I hope you'll give me all 
those things as I fill the job which you 
have given to me. 

Thank you very much. God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:30 p.m. 


Yazoo City, Mississippi 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 
at a Public Meeting. July 21, 1977 


Tue Presivent. It’s a great pleasure for 
me to come to the dedication ceremony 
of the Yazoo City new high school. I was 
told before I came that the new building 
was air-conditioned. [Laughter] 

I think it’s time for the rest of the 
country to see the southern self-propelled 
air-conditioner we have here tonight. It 
reminds me of going to church at home, 
and I appreciate you letting me come and 
the great welcome that I’ve received 
already. 

I want to say just a word about the 
school itself, because I think it typifies the 
South, Mississippi, Yazoo City attitudes. 

In a lot of places in our country you 
couldn’t get a school bond issue passed, 
particularly if the school classrooms were 
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going to be filled with roughly two-thirds 
black students and one-third white stu- 
dents, but the people of Yazoo City, be- 
lieving in your young people, having con- 
fidence in one another, and looking for- 
ward to the future with great anticipation 
and courage and confidence, overwhelm- 
ingly voted to build this new school which 
will be occupied for the first time this fall, 
and I’m proud of you. It shows the good 
judgment of Mississippians. 

And last November 3, I also witnessed 
the good political judgment of the State 
of Mississippi. If we could have just 
changed three votes, it would have shown 
the good political judgment of Yazoo 
County as well. [Laughter] 

I’ve enjoyed this first, almost exactly 6 
months of being your President. I’ve tried 
to open up the decisionmaking process of 
our country to you and the people like you 
all over the Nation. 

I think Presidents, Members of Con- 
gress, Cabinet officers, Federal adminis- 
trators can make better decisions to the 
extent that we receive the judgment, com- 
mon sense, and the benefit of the experi- 
ence of people around the country. So, 
I’m very grateful to have a chance to get 
out, away from Washington, to see and 
talk and listen to you and others like you. 

Earlier this afternoon I went to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and I spoke to about 
1,400 people there who represented the 
State legislatures of the Southern States. 
I didn’t talk about highway funds, wel- 
fare programs, revenue sharing. I talked 
about foreign policy. I talked about the 
interrelationship between our country and 
the Soviet Union, a very important speech 
that spells out our Nation’s policy which 
might affect the lives of you and your 
children and your grandchildren in years 
ahead, because I don’t think that my visits 
to the South and other places ought to be 
limited to a discussion of just things that 
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involve dollars and cents or even impor- 
tant things like inflation or welfare 
programs. 

Our Nation’s international policies 
ought also to be understood by you, de- 
bated by you, discussed by you, argued 
by you, and ultimately, decided by you. 
We’ve got a great country, and what we 
want, obviously, is to have the true charac- 
ter of the United States of America dem- 
onstrated in every action we take, not only 
in our own domestic affairs but also 
throughout the world. 

And one of the great bursts of applause 
that came this afternoon was when I said 
that we are deeply committed to carrying 
out the purposes and the principles of the 
United States in our deep and permanent 
and unchanging commitments to human 
freedom and human rights, and you can 
count on that. 

Tonight I want to take about an hour 
and a half to listen to your questions and 
try to give you the best answers I can. I 
don’t claim to know all the answers. I have 
a lot to learn. I learn a lot from people 
like you and from the Members of your 
congressional delegation, from your State 
and local officials. 

And I think it’s also good for the citi- 
zens of our country, who are watching 
television tonight, to learn from your ques- 
tions, to see what are the things that con- 
cern the people in Yazoo City, Mississippi. 

So, we'll start on my right in just a 
moment with the first question, and I 
think we have four microphones in the 
audience and I'll try to keep my answers 
clear. Ill try to answer the questions that 
you actually ask me. If I don’t know the 
answer, I’m going to tell you I don’t know 
the answer. 

But if there’s a question now, we'll start 
with the first microphone. 

Yes, sir? Would you tell me your name, 
first of all, and then your question? 
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FUTURE ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Q. My name is Herman B. Desell of 
Yazoo City. My question, Mr. President, 
relates to your proposal to balance the 
budget by 1981. I think most of us agree 
with that proposition, but many of us are 
concerned about possible impairment of 
ongoing programs that are vital to our 
local people—revenue sharing, the youth 
work programs, our educational pro- 
grams, and related programs that provide 
job opportunities. 


My question is, how will you go about 
establishing priorities to determine which 
of these programs may be modified or 
altered, and in what way? 


THE PReEsIDENT. Fine. That’s an ex- 
cellent question. Our projections of the 
future economic growth of our country, 
based on normal circumstances, show that 
we can continue the programs that are 
doing a good job for our people, that are 
in effect now. And with proper manage- 
ment, reorganization of the Government 
itself, with the elimination of overlapping 
and duplicating Federal programs and 
bureaucracies, we can have enough 
growth in Federal revenues to give us 
both expanded programs and/or tax re- 
ductions which are very important to you, 
or a balanced budget. 


I think that if we are fortunate, we can 
have both—not only continue the present 
programs but have some tax reduction and 
also balance the budget by fiscal year 
1981. 


We're going to have to be very strict 
about what the Congress and I approve in 
the way of increased spending. I’ll have 
to use my best judgment, along with the 
Congress, to determine what is necessary 
to expand, what is necessary to cut back, 
what is necessary to eliminate. But every- 
thing I do, obviously, will be done in the 
open. 
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The Congress has a very close check on 
the President and vice versa. But I’m de- 
termined that in normal economic cir- 
cumstances, to give you a balanced budget 
before this term is over. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION 


Q. Hello, Mr. President, I’m Ted Webb, 
a student at Ole Miss. You have been in 
office for about 6 months now. At this 
point in time, are you personally satisfied 
with the progress made by the programs 
you sponsored, and if not, which program 
has been your biggest disappointment and 
why? 

THE Present. Okay. Does anybody 
mind if I take my coat off? I got wet at 
the airport in Jackson this afternoon when 
I landed, a rain that they needed very 
much. I’ve still got on the same clothes, 
so nobody can tell whether it’s sweat or 
rain. [Laughter] Ill let you in on a secret: 
It’s both. 


I’ve been very pleased so far with the 
progress that the Congress has made in 
the programs that I’ve put forward in the 
campaign and also in my first meetings 
with the Members of Congress. We asked 
Congress to pass strict ethics legislation to 
remove the conflicts of interest that might 
exist between public officials in the 
executive and legislative branches, and 
they’ve done a good job with this. I asked 
them to give me the authority to reor- 
ganize the executive branch of Govern- 
ment, and the Congress gave me almost 
exactly what I wanted. 


I asked the Congress, in addition, to 
help me create a new Department of 
Energy, to bring all the 40 or 45 or 50 dif- 
ferent agencies that have been responsible 
for energy together in a coordinated, well- 
organized, bureaucratic entity so we could 
have a carrying out of an energy policy. 
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I think it’s accurate to say this month I’ll 
be able to sign that legislation. 

I asked the Congress to help me stim- 
ulate the American economy, and they 
did so to the tune of about $21 billion to 
put our people back to work. Late in De- 
cember, we had an unemployment rate 
of 8.1 percent. That’s down now to about 
7 percent. We have more than a million 
people at work now, more than we had 
when I came into office and, as you know, 
the inflation rate has now leveled off; 
still too high but it’s leveled off. 

We have summer programs for young 
people amounting to about 1.1 million 
jobs for them, and we have public works 
programs that will be putting our people 
back to work shortly, in addition, through- 
out the country. These basic programs 
have already been passed. 

We've had a $4 billion permanent tax 
reduction already, which means that an 
average family that makes $10,000 a year 
will have a 30-percent permanent tax 
reduction. 


So far we’ve had good progress. We’re 
now dealing with some very difficult addi- 
tional subjects. One is a comprehensive 
policy on energy. We’ve never had that in 
our country. We are one of the few de- 
veloped nations in the world who hasn’t. 
It’s based primarily on conservation and 
an end of waste of energy and a shift 
toward increasing use of coal, solar energy 
and so forth, and a reduction of our con- 
sumption of oil and gas. 

The Congress is now struggling with 
that. I think it’s accurate to say they will 
complete this work before they adjourn 
for the year in October. 

We have other things, like social secu- 
rity—to make sure that our social security 
reserve funds are sound. So far the Con- 
gress has not acted on that. There’s no 
doubt in my mind that this year they will. 
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So, I would say that the major programs 
that we put forward already are well on 
the way to being passed with a lot of other 
programs—strip mining legislation, agri- 
culture bills. Later, welfare reform, tax 
reform, are still to be presented. 


So, to summarize, I’m very pleased. The 
things that have disappointed me, of 
course, are the things that disappoint you. 
We've still got too many people unem- 
ployed. Last month, we had 270,000 new 
jobs, but the work force has increased 
to such an extent that we still have about 
7 percent of our people without work. 


As we put the new welfare legislation 
to the Congress, one part of it will be to 
encompass an additional 1 million new 
jobs. I want to put people who are able to 
work, to work, and get them off of welfare. 
I also, of course, want to make sure that 
those who are on welfare’ who cannot 
work are treated with respect and de- 
cency and an ability to live with pride in 
themselves and not be ashamed. That’s 
still got to come. The inflation rate is 
still too high. So, in domestic affairs, we 
still have not been completely satisfied. 

We’re working on a SALT talk with 
the Soviet Union to cut down on atomic 
weapons. We haven’t made enough prog- 
ress yet. We’re still trying. We’re trying 
to get a comprehensive test ban so we 
won’t have any more tests of atomic 
weapons. We’re trying to bring peace to 
the Middle East, peace to southern 
Africa, and these things still have to be 
done. But I think the progress is in the 
right direction. So, we’ve had kind of a 
mixed bag the first 6 months. I think 
we’ve done a lot of new things that had 
been avoided or ignored for a long time, 
and I have been, overall, pleased. I have 
enjoyed it. So far I like the job very much. 
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ENERGY PRICES 


Q. Hello, Mr. President. My name is 
Sue Tatum, and I come to you tonight 
with a question on behalf of my friends 
who are low-income people and fixed-in- 
come people. As you can imagine, they 
are having increasing difficulty paying 
utility bills. On a day like today it doesn’t 
make a lot of difference, unless you want 
a fan, I guess. But many times their util- 
ity bills approach, and sometimes exceed, 
their income. Is there anything on the 
horizon to help these people? 

Tue Present. I wish I could give 
you good news, Miss Tatum. But I think 
no matter who’s in the White House, no 
matter who’s in the Congress, that the 
price of energy is going to go up. We are 
simply running out of oil and natural gas, 
and the production of coal, atomic power, 
solar energy is going to be more costly 
in the future. 

The major effort that we are putting 
forward in the energy program is to cut 
down on waste and for a family that is 
poor, whose utility bills are very high, 
the insulation of homes, the stopping of 
the use of electricity during the time of 
day when the demand is very high, the 
change in the rate structure of electric 
power to make sure that big business 
doesn’t get very cheap rates and the home- 
owners get very high rates, those are 
some of the things that we are doing. 

But my guess is that in 5 years from 
now the price of electricity, the price of 
gasoline, the price of natural gas, the 
price of propane, the price of coal is go- 
ing to be higher. So, the only solution, it 
seems to me, is a much fairer distribution 
of energy and also a great reduction in 
how much energy a family uses to meet 
its own needs. It’s not a hopeless case. 


I might close my answer by saying this: 
Germany, Sweden, Japan, other coun- 
tries have the same standard of living as 
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we do. Their families have just as good a 
life as we do, as far as the material things 
are concerned. They use only one-half as 
much energy as we do. So, I think we 
need to cut back on the consumption and 
waste of energy. That’s the main thing to 
do. 


The last point I want to make—an- 
other one is—we need to control infla- 
tion. The Government can’t do it by it- 
self. I’ve been very disturbed today to 
find out that one of the largest steel com- 
panies is increasing its price for steel 
products another 7 or 8 percent for tin 
plate materials. 

This means that they’ve increased the 
price of that particular steel product 
12% percent this last September, less 
than a year. I don’t think it’s necessary. 
So, I would say that private homeown- 
ers, business leaders, industrial producers, 
and Government, all have to work to- 
gether to hold down inflation, hold down 
the consumption of energy; but we can’t 
depend on cheaper energy in the future. 
I’m sorry. 


OIL COMPANIES 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Roger 
McGrath, and I am employed by South- 
land Oil Company, a small independent 
oil company which built our first oil re- 
finery here in Yazoo County almost 40 
years ago. We compete in the market- 
place against major oil companies, with 
abnormal advantages due to their control 
of crude oil supply, prices, and economy 
of scale. 


In your energy address to the Nation 
on April 20—and we applaud you for fac- 
ing the energy problem—you recognized 
the problems we independents face and 
called for improved antitrust enforcement 
based upon separate accounting for sep- 
arate functional segments of the oil in- 
dustry. But the proposed national energy 
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legislation does not reach these issues and 
some administration spokesmen seem to 
express other views even to the effect that 
independent refiners are expendable in 
our Nation’s overall energy program. 

My question is, do you still intend to 
take these actions to protect competition 
and preserve the competitive viability of 
the small independent refiners ; and pend- 
ing long-term solutions, would you sup- 
port the continuation of present Federal 
programs designed to provide temporary 
solutions? 

THE PresIDENT. Yes. The basic ques- 
tion is whether or not we will do what we 
can as an administration to treat the small 
and independent oil and gas companies 
on the same basis as the large ones; also, 
I understand your question is whether or 
not we’re going to vigorously enforce the 
antitrust laws which do mean if they are 
enforced that the true competition in our 
country can be restored. 

The answer to both those questions is 
yes. 

HEALTH CARE COSTS 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Dr. R. W. Har- 
rison, a local dentist. I would like to ask 
what are your plans for increasing. the 
availability of all phases of health care to 
rural, underserved areas, and do you be- 
lieve that Public Law 93-641, dealing 
with health care delivery, can be imple- 
mented effectively? 

THE PreEswwENT. You’re going to have 
to tell me what Public Law 93-641 is. 
[Laughter] 

Let me answer part of your question. I’! 
let you ask me that following up. The 
first step in the delivery of better health 
care to our people is to control runaway 
costs. In hospitals now, for instance, we 
have the cost of the same level of health 
care doubling every 5 years. So, no mat- 
ter what kind of health program you 
have, if the hospital costs are twice as 
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high every 5 years, there’s no way for the 
Federal Government or local and State 
governments or private citizens to pay 
for it. 

We have introduced in the Congress 
this year a cost containment bill which 
will limit the increase in hospital charges 
to about 9 percent a year, with some flex- 
ibility in there to accommodate wage in- 
creases. That’s the first step. 

Another step is to cut down on the 
waste which goes into our health care 
system, when people are admitted into the 
hospital as inpatients, when they can just 
as well be treated either at home or in out- 
patient care, where the person comes to 
the hospital, gets treated, and goes back 
home. As you know, in many instances 
both doctors and hospitals benefit if the 
patient is admitted to the hospital. When 
you have a very simple operation, for in- 
stance, if you go into the hospital, stay 3 
or 4 days, the costs are enormous. We 
need to do away with that as much as 
possible. 

Another thing we need to do is that 
when people are treated in that fashion, 
that we have an increasing dependence 
upon nonphysicians—registered nurses, 
physicians’ assistants, and others—who 
can give the same examinations, basic 
examinations and simple treatment, 
under the supervision of doctors so it 
won’t cost as much. 


We also need to have an emphasis on 
prevention of disease. When those of you 
who are my age were young, most of our 
contact either with private doctors or 
with the public health doctors and nurses 
was to prevent disease. We’ve gotten 
away from that now. We need to go back 
to the prevention of disease. 


Another last thing I’d like to say on the 
cost of health care is this: There are in- 
creasingly wasteful, very expensive ma- 
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chines that are purchased by hospitals 
and health care centers, sometimes two or 
three in the same location and, of course, 
the patients who come there have to pay 
for those. 

I think there needs to be an additional 
concern in reduction in this very high in- 
vestment that has to be paid for by 
patients. 

We also in some areas have too many 
hospital beds. When you have 40 percent 
of the hospital beds that are empty, then 
the patients that are in the other 60 per- 
cent are paying for their bed and also 
paying for those 40 empty beds that night. 
So, we need to have a much closer atten- 
tion paid through local supervision, not 
the Federal Government, to make sure 
that we don’t overbuild hospitals, hospital 
beds, machines, overadmit people to hos- 
pitals, and give them health care that they 
don’t need. 

But I think in all of these cases that 
the money that we do save can go back 
into giving people better preventive care 
and better and more complete care for 
those who actually need it. 


Now, the particular bill that you refer 
to, if you'll tell me briefly what it says, 
maybe I can answer your other questions. 

Q. It combines the functions of the old 
regional medical program, comprehen- 
sive health planning districts, and does 
some of the things that you just men- 
tioned. You must establish a certificate of 
need for new beds, for new machines, any 
new facility. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. I think that’s very 
good legislation. And one of the best things 
about it, I understand, is that it lets the 
people who live in an area do the plan- 
ning and make the decisions without hav- 
ing Federal Government supervisors or 
bureaucrats come in and do it for you. Is 
that correct? 


Q. Correct. 
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Tue Presipent. I think that’s a move 
in the right direction. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Tom 
Espy. In light of the recent developments 
in SBA’s 8(a) set-aside programs, what is 
your posture or the posture of the Presi- 
dent on the continuation and expansion of 
minority and disadvantaged economic de- 
velopment programs, especially those pro- 
grams in the Department of Commerce? 

THE Presivent. I’m going to be frank 
with you. I think in the past that in many 
areas, the minority citizens have not been 
given an equal opportunity in the business 
world. When I came home from the Navy 
in 1953, I started a business and I needed, 
3 or 4 years later, to get a loan. I went to 
the Small Business Administration and 
got a loan. I belonged to a prominent 
family in town and so I had every assist- 
ance that I needed from the local banks, 
from the Small Business Administration. 
They would send senior businessmen 
down to Plains to help me with my busi- 
ness, to make sure my accounts receivable 
were not too high, that I didn’t overextend 
myself on loans, that my inventory was 
not too much, that I ran my business 
properly. 

But quite often, minority new business 
people or sometimes women as well, when 
they get a loan from the Government or 
parts that are supported by the Govern- 
ment, have not been treated that way. 
Sometimes they’ve been given just enough 
of a loan to go into bankruptcy and have 
not been given a chance to work their way 
into the learning process. 

This is what we’re trying to address in 
the Small Business Administration—in 
the minority businesses part of it—and 
throughout the entire Department of 
Commerce. 

As you know, there have been some 
scandals revealed recently where the Gov- 
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ernment had made loans to minority 
business people as a political payoff, I 
might add, before I came into the White 
House—and we're trying to stop that, 
also. I had a meeting today with Parren 
Mitchell, who is head of the Black Cau- 
cus, this morning, and as we put into 
effect changes in how to make these loans, 
we want to be sure that we don’t have dis- 
crimination against minority entrepre- 
neurs and also that when a loan is made, 
that it’s not only sound but that that per- 
son who borrows the money has a constant 
attention given to him or her to make sure 
that the business is successful and that 
the loan is repaid. 

I can’t say to you that we have done 
enough in that respect in the past. But I 
can guarantee to you that we'll do much 
better in the future. 


LIFE AS PRESIDENT 


Q. Mr. Carter, my name is Mary 
Tucker and I would like to know how is 
it to be a President? 

THe PreswentT. Thank you, Mary. 

Well, Mary Tucker, nothing would 
please me better in about 30 years than to 
have you find out how it is to be President 
by living in the White House yourself as 
President. And if you’re running, remind 
me and I'll vote for you if Amy doesn’t 
run. Okay? [Laughter] 

Let me say though, to answer your ques- 
tion additionally, it’s a good life. I spent 
2 years, Miss Tucker, campaigning 
around this country. I came into Missis- 
sippi a lot of times. So did my wife, all 
three of my sons, all three of my daugh- 
ters-in-law, my mother and my sister and 
many Georgians. And we learned a lot 
about Mississippi and we learned a lot 
about the other States in the Nation. And 
I think a lot of people got to know me. 

Now, I feel that people like you and 
your parents have put a lot of responsi- 
bility on my shoulders and a lot of faith 
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in me. And I think that as long as I am 
able to come out like this and meet with 
you and others and learn, that I can doa 
good job. 

We've brought our family back to- 
gether. We had been separated for almost 
2 years. Amy was only 2 years old when I 
was elected Governor and she was 3 years 
old when I moved into the Governor’s 
Mansion. Now she’s just 9, but she is en- 
joying living in the White House, too. 
She goes to the public school right down 
the street. She has a cat and a dog and a 
treehouse, and she has a lot of her friends 
come into the White House. So, we have 
a good family life. 

I’ve had a good chance so far to work 
with the Members of the Congress. Your 
own Senator Stennis and Senator East- 
land and Sonny Montgomery, your Con- 
gressman, have been a lot of help to me. 
I had Governor Finch up to the White 
House a week or so ago to help me with 
energy problems. So, I have a lot of help. 

So, in general, it’s been a very pleasant 
job. The working conditions are good. My 
office is near my home and the people have 
been very nice to me so far. And I just 
hope I don’t ever betray the trust that 
all of you have placed in me. And I hope 
that you’ll come up sometimes and visit 
me in the White House and also have a 
chance to play with Amy for a few min- 
utes. Would you do that? 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Everett 
Beers. I strongly support your position on 
human rights as manifested in your for- 
eign policy statements. I’m very sorry that 
I missed your remarks on human rights 
this afternoon. But I would like to know, 
aside from the rhetoric that’s been gen- 
erated, can we really hope to influence the 
world community on human rights issues, 
and how can you conscientiously justify 
excluding our allies such as Korea and 
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Greece from human rights commitments 
and also, have you made an affirmative 
action plan to implement some long-range 
goals in this area? 

THE Present. That’s a difficult ques- 
tion to answer, but I will do the best I 
can. 


Obviously, throughout the world, I 
think in every country without exception 
in the heart and mind of every person, 
there’s a desire to be free, to make one’s 
own decision, to speak without fear, to 
have a chance to express one’s political 
beliefs, to seek different kinds of employ- 
ment without interference by government, 
not to be dominated by officials who have 
power, not to be imprisoned without ade- 
quate charge, and not to be tortured when 
one is arrested, whether or not a convic- 
tion has been carried out or not. 


So, what we began to speak for 6 
months ago is nothing new. It doesn’t 
exist just in democracies or free coun- 
tries like ours. It exists in the nations that 
are most dominated by totalitarian gov- 
ernments. 

I think that my voice and others like 
mine all over the world, including, I hope, 
yours, when raised for liberty, for human 
dignity, for freedom, have a cumulative 
effect. We don’t have any desire to go into 
a country with force and try to change 
their form of government. But I think it’s 
accurate to say now that when an open 
spokesman for a minority group anywhere 
in the world is arrested, that it is a very 
newsworthy item. 

We have seen recently in Argentina 342 
political prisoners, who had been there 
for a long time, released. In Korea now, 
just this week, political prisoners who had 
been in prison for a long time are being 
released. And I think it’s accurate to say 
that the trend is toward an enhancement 
of human rights. 
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In Belgrade, Yugoslavia, this October, 
there will be a very open and wide debate, 
I would say for at least a couple of 
months, part of which will be devoted to 
human rights, whether or not families can 
be joined together, whether people who 
want to leave a country can do so without 
being punished. And the Soviet Union 
signed the Helsinki treaty, and it will be 
debated—so did Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, the United States, the 
Western allies of ours. And all of us, 
including us, the United States, are trying 
to look good in the eyes of the world. 

I think the progress is going to be quite 
slow. But I believe in the long run our 
efforts will be successful. But I am afraid 
if the United States does not take a strong 
position, that the cause of human rights 
is going to be damaged very severely. 
And I also believe we’ve ignored this ques- 
tion too long. 

I think it was time this year, following 
our own 200th anniversary, to raise again 
a beacon light that will make our people 
proud and say we stand for something. 
We stand for the same thing that inspired 
Thomas Jefferson and George Washing- 
ton, Benjamin Franklin, and others to 
offer their lives, if necessary, to found a 
country based on freedom. And I think 
this is a good move. 

I’ve been criticized a good bit for being 
so outspoken about it, because it might 
make some leaders of other nations angry. 
I’m not trying to make anybody angry. 
I’m not trying to interfere in the internal 
affairs of other nations. I’m not trying to 
bring back the Cold War, but I’ll say this: 
As long as the American people back me 
on the subject, we will never stay quiet on 
the subject of human rights. 


ABORTION 


Q. Mr. President, I am Dr. Will 
Thompson, a local family physician. I’m 
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concerned about the issue of human rights 
also, but more particularly am interested 
in your opinion, your feelings on the 
abortion issue. 

First of all, I'd like to commend you on 
your opposition to Federal funding for 
abortion on demand. And I would per- 
sonally like to see you continue in your 
opposition to abortion on demand—this 
issue. My question is: Do you consider 
the issue of abortion on demand as a 
human rights issue since unborn children 
are human beings, created in God’s image, 
and if you do not consider the abortion 
issue as a human rights issue, why not, 
and then if you do consider it, will you 
actively oppose abortion on demand in 
other areas during your administration? 

Thank you. 

THE PRESIDENT. Thank you, Doctor. 


I think of all the questions that have 
faced me as a candidate, this was the one 
that was most widely discussed. The 
Supreme Court has ruled in several in- 
stances on the abortion question in recent 
years. One basic ruling has been that at 
the first stages of pregnancy that a woman 
has a right to have an abortion. Georgia 
had a law that prevented abortions except 
in the case of danger to the mother’s life 
or when the pregnancy was caused by in- 
cest or rape. 

As Governor, I personally supported 
that law. When the Supreme Court struck 
it down, we passed the most conservative 
abortion law possible under the Supreme 
Court ruling. 

I do think that the abortion issue in- 
volves the question of human rights. 
There’s an inherent conflict in the basic 
discussion: the right of a woman to have 
control over her own body, free from in- 
terference by government, and on the 
other hand, the right of the embryonic 
child to live. 
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The Supreme Court has drawn a line 
between the first 3 months of pregnancy, 
as you know, when abortions are per- 
mitted, and the other roughly 6 months of 
pregnancy when very tight constraints are 
placed on the right to have abortions. 
That’s an arbitrary line that’s drawn, and 
as President, I support the ruling and will 
enforce it to the best of my ability. 

I don’t favor the Federal Government 
financing abortions. The last year about 
300,000 abortions were paid for by Fed- 
eral funds. I was told that in the District 
of Coiumbia this past year there were 
more abortions than there were births. 
I’m afraid that to take a very permissive 
stand on abortions, paying for them, 
which puts them in the same category, 
roughly, as other contraceptive means, 
will be an encouragement to depend upon 
abortions to prevent pregnancy. 

So, I would rather emphasize, as Presi- 
dent—and I might say the Secretary of 
HEW agrees with me completely on this 
issue, Joe Califano—I would rather em- 
phasize the prevention of the pregnancy 
at the time of sexual intercourse and not 
have the woman who might be very poor 
and very ignorant depend upon abortions 
as a way to terminate a pregnancy because 
of carelessness or sometimes a deliberate 
act. 

It’s very disturbing how many of the 
recipients of Federal payments for abor- 
tion in the past have been repeaters. They 
come back time after time for additional 
abortions which show that it’s not entirely 
ignorance. 

So, with a good education program, 
with a firm stand not to encourage abor- 
tions as a normal way of life, and with the 
provision to poor people of government- 
supported contraceptive devices if the per- 
son believes in their use, these are the al- 
ternatives that I personally favor in pref- 
erence to abortions. 
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FEDERAL HOUSING SUBSIDY PROGRAM 


Q. My name is Maurice King. I want 
to know if you are considering doing away 
with the Federal housing subsidy pro- 
gram, and, if so, why? 

THE Present. We are not consider- 
ing doing away with the Federal housing 
subsidy program. There is no doubt in 
my mind that the program will be con- 
tinued. We are constantly searching for 
a way to do a better job of providing good 
housing with the amount of money that 
we have available, and both Secretary 
Patricia Harris and Secretary Califano at 
. HEW, Bert Lance at the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, myself, and others, 
are trying to see a proper balance on how 
limited Federal funds might be made 
available. 

I believe in family homeownership and 
in many instances there’s no way for a 
family to finance a home without Federal 
assistance in the acquisition of the loan, 
and sometimes interest subsidies. Among 
young people—I mean, older people, the 
202 programs, to provide housing for 
them with a reasonable monthly payment, 
ought to be continued. We also, of course, 
need to continue the Section 8 program 
which provides decent housing for those 
with very low incomes. 


The question that is being addressed is, 
with a limited amount of money for hous- 
ing, how to make sure that we don’t spend 
too much on very expensive homes for just 
a few people when many more hundreds 
of thousands of American citizens do with- 
out housing subsidies at all. 

But the answer to your question in one 
word, about whether or not we are going 
to do away with the housing subsidy pro- 
gram—the answer is no. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Q. Hello, Mr. President. I am Jeff 
Davis, and my question is, with the Re- 
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public of Panama asking for complete 
control of the Panama Canal, do you feel 
it would be a mistake to grant their de- 
mand, and do you think that the Panama 
Canal Zone would be a vital base in case 
of a third world war, as Cuba is a threat 
to our Southern States? 

Tue Presiwent. Fine. In 1903 to 1907, 
our country worked out with Panama an 
arrangement to acquire control of the 
Panama Canal Zone and, of course, we 
built the Panama Canal. The treaty said 
that Panama retained sovereignty over the 
Panama Canal Zone; that we had control 
over the Panama Canal Zone as though 
we had sovereignty. So, even in the time 
of Theodore Roosevelt the agreement was 
that we and the Panamanians both, in 
effect, have sovereignty over the Panama 
Canal Zone. They have legal sovereignty. 
We control it; to operate after the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal itself. 


My hope is that we can sign a treaty 
with Panama to share with them, from 
now until the year 2000, the operation of 
the Panama Canal itself and to continue, 
after the year 2000, an adequate author- 
ity to protect the Panama Canal, to keep 
it open for international use, giving our 
own warships priority along with those of 
Panama in the use of the canal. 

My guess is, that before many more 
years go by, we might very well need a 
new canal, one at sea level, that can han- 
dle very large ships. This was studied 
when Lyndon Johnson was President, and 
the cost of it was very high, several bil- 
lions of dollars. Since then we have seen a 
much greater need for the canal. 

We are now looking for a way to get 
Alaskan oil and gas to the central part 
and the Eastern seaboard of the United 
States. The large ships that bring the oil 
down from Panama [Alaska] can’t go 
through the canal. If they bring oil, they 
come down to the Panama area, off-load 
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the oil into small ships; the small ships go 
through the Panama Canal and bring the 
oil, in the future, up to the gulf coast or the 
eastern coast. 

On natural gas, when it does come, it 
will be liquified at a very, very low tem- 
perature, put in large ships and brought 
down perhaps to the Panama Canal itself. 
There is no way to change it back into 
gas, send it across Panama, and reliquify 
it. It costs too much. 

So, in the future, I would say that we 
will need a sea level Panama Canal that 
can handle our large warships and the 
large tankers and freighters that are part 
of international commerce now. 


So, I think we ought to keep good re- 
lations with Panama. We can prevent an 
attack on the Panama Canal by a foreign 
government. It would be almost impos- 
sible to prevent the disruption or closing 
of the Panama Canal by sabotage if the 
Panamanians were determined to put it 
out of commission. So, it is important for 
us to work with Panama and not against 
Panama. 


So, to summarize, between now and 
the year 2000, we will retain under the 
proposed treaty our control, partial sov- 
ereignty with Panama having sovereignty 
as well. This is derived from 1907. After 
the year 2000, we will give up the actual 
operation of the canal to Panama but 
retain the right to defend it with our 
armed forces and to keep it open, with 
first priority given to American warships 
and Panamanian warships to use it. I 
don’t know what the treaty terms might 
be, but that’s the best report that I can 
give you right now. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Q. Hello, President Carter. My name is 
Jeff Hogue, and I’m a student at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. Last year, yourself 
and the Democratic Party proposed the 
creation of a national health insurance 
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program. I was wondering if you would 
briefly explain how such a program would 
work and how, at the same time, you 
could accomplish your goal of decreasing 
the budget and the national deficit with 
a program of such outrageous spending. 

Tue PresipeENnt. Okay. I have de- 
scribed in general already some of the 
principles that ought to be used to cut 
down on the cost, which is the first step 
under the bill we’ve already presented to 
Congress—to cut down on unnecessary 
health care, to have more emphasis on 
prevention, outpatient treatment, the use 
of paramedical personnel, and so forth. 
We presently spend in this country about 
$600 a year [per person] for health care; 
by far more than any other nation on 
Earth. And I believe that without any 
substantial increase in the total expendi- 
tures, we can have a good health care 
system. 

If we put one in, and I would like to 
see it done, a comprehensive health care 
system, then the financing of it will still 
come, either from taxpayers, which it 
presently is now to some degree, private 
users of health care, and other organiza- 
tions formed, like Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield, by the citizens ourselves. I person- 
ally prefer the health insurance program 
to be administered, to the extent that it 
can, on a competitive basis by private in- 
surance firms, like Blue Cross/Blue Shield. 
When it’s obvious to me and to the Con- 
gress and, ultimately, to the American 
people that the Government should play 
an additional role in managing the health 
care or insurance system, then I would 
not hestitate to do that. 

No matter what we do, this program 
needs to be phased in over a fairly long 
period of time. By early next year, 1978, 
we will be prepared to present to the Con- 
gress a comprehensive, nationwide health 
insurance program, with emphasis on the 
things I’ve described to you—I think 
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without substantial increase in the total 
cost and in a way emphasizing the pri- 
vate sector as much as possible, but with- 
out fear of having the Federal Govern- 
ment participate to the extent that I and 
the Congress think it’s necessary. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Betty 
Rainey. I’m a housewife and mother of 
three. Welcome to Yazoo City. 

THE PRESIDENT. Thank you. 

Q. What aspects of what you consider 
to be your southern heritage have led to 
your concern with human rights in this 
Nation and abroad? 

THE PRESIDENT. Okay. When I answer 
this, I don’t want you to feel that all the 
characteristics that I’d ascribe to south- 
erners are not also shared by people who 
live in other parts of the country. But I 
think that we have always been a deeply 
religious people in the South. When I was 
in a submarine, they used to tease me 
about being from the Bible Belt, and I am. 
And I think that our lives in this part of 
the country, perhaps more than most parts 
of our Nation, are built around the 
church. And, of course, our religious 
beliefs emphasize compassion, love, con- 
cern about downtrodden people, equality 
in the eyes of God, basic human freedoms, 
courage to stand up to one’s convictions, 
and so forth. 

The second thing that I believe that we 
admire, being basically a rural area, is not 
only the right but the duty of people to 
stand on their own feet, to make their 
own decisions, to manage their own af- 
fairs, to support themselves if they are 
able, kind of an independence of spirit 
which also, of course, persists in a lot of 
other parts of our Nation. Here again the 
value of individual human beings is very 
important. 

We in the South, in the War Between 
the States, seceded from the Union as an 
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expression of independence from the Fed- 
eral Government. When the war was over, 
we came back into the Union. But I think 
there was engendered in our own hearts 
and minds an emphasis in the importance 
of local government, ones close to us that 
we could see and control more directly, 
and somewhat of a distrust of the Federal 
Government. 

I hope that that distrust is being les- 
sened now as the days go by. But it’s there. 
And I think the last thing is that, like all 
other people in this great country, we’ve 
been filled with the words of Thomas 
Paine and Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin and George Washington, and 
others—that all men are created equal, 
that we are endowed with certain inal- 
ienable rights, and that we have a govern- 
ment designed not to control us but to 
guarantee our rights. 


So, human rights is a part of the Amer- 
ican consciousness. These kinds of com- 
mitments that I share with all other 
Americans make it almost inevitable that 
our country will be a leader in the world 
in standing up for the same principles on 
which our Nation was founded. 

The last thing I would like to say about 
it is this: In the South we were guilty 
for many years of the deprivation of hu- 
man rights to a large portion of our citi- 
zens. Now, to look back 20 years, when 
black people didn’t have a right to vote, 
didn’t have a right to go to a decent 
school, quite often did not have equal op- 
portunity to seek or acquire a job, or to 
get a decent home, is an indictment on us. 


I think it was with a great deal of cour- 
age that the South was able to face up to 
that change. I personally believe it was 
the best thing that ever happened to the 
South in my lifetime. And we have seen 
the benefits from it. Now we white people 
and the black people who live near us can 
work together on common problems and 
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share trials and difficulties and seek com- 
mon solutions. I think it’s strengthened 


the South. 


I would not be here as President had 
it not been for the Civil Rights Act and 
for the courage of some leaders—and I 
don’t claim to be one of them—who 
changed those bad aspects of the South 
to the present greatness of the South. So, 
from the good things and the bad things 
in our heritage, it made the human rights 
issue be very vivid to me. But I’d say the 
most important aspect of it is that it is 
part of the consciousness of the free peo- 
ple of the greatest nation on Earth, the 
United States. 


U.S. CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Cindy 
Fuze, and I am also a local housewife. The 
United States Corps of Engineers pres- 
ently has a project underway to strip large 
areas of hardwood forests from the banks 
of the Yazoo River, allegedly to aid navi- 
gation. Many landowners and conserva- 
tionists oppose this project. 

My question is, can you tell me an effec- 
tive way that a concerned individual such 
as myself might have to oppose, to express 
opposition to this kind of wasteful proj- 
ect and proposition? 

THE PresiDENT. Yes, ma’am. I would 
say that one of the ways that you as a 
private citizen can help is to ask a question 
about the subject on nationwide television 
to the President of the United States. 


I don’t know about your specific project. 
I have to admit that I’m not familiar with 
it. But I think that the Corps of Engi- 
neers, at least since I’ve been in the White 
House, is beginning to change its concept 
about what is a good expenditure of tax- 
payers’ money and what is not. 


In my opinion, it’s much more valuable 
to have a wild stream and swampland and 
hardwood forests the way God made it 
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than it is to have an open ditch that has 
been destroyed to some degree. But I think 
that the values that are attached to these 
questions are changing. 


Obviously, a large part of the delta area 
of Mississippi that’s so valuable to you and 
all others was former swampland that was 
drained. So, the balance needs to be struck 
and I am very eager to see wasteful water 
projects that are very, very costly, that 
were approved 25 years ago, or 15 years 
ago, be terminated, and that every project 
now be assessed on the basis of modern 
day concerns about environmental quality, 
open spaces as well as the value of dollars 
expended. 


So, although I don’t know about your 
specific project, it’s one that ought to be 
looked at very closely. ’'m very proud to- 
night that your Congressman and your 
two Senators are here. And I think that 
their hearing from you and others like you 
would be very important to them. I guar- 
antee you that if Senator Eastland and 
Senator Stennis come to me and say, “Mr. 
President, we would like to see this proj- 
ect stopped,” that I will stop it, if I can. 


I might add very quickly that the House 
of Representatives passed over my objec- 
tion almost all the water projects that I 
wanted to veto. But under the leadership 
of Senator Stennis, about half of those 
water projects were eliminated from the 
appropriations bill, and I’m very deeply 
grateful to him and others who supported 
my position. 

TAX REFORM 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Kenneth 
Helton, and I manage the local Sunflower 
grocery store. My question is, what is 
being done to ease the tax burden of the 
middle class working people, and how will 
the Federal Government go about this? 


Also, Mr. President, as Jerry Clower 
might say, we need the Federal Govern- 
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ment to shoot up here among us. We 
need some relief. [Laughter] 

Tue Preswent. I think Jerry is here 
tonight. When I got off the plane in Jack- 
son, Jerry Clower was there. When I was 
making my little, short talk, he held my 
raincoat for me. I have always been an 
admirer of his. He’s one of the great 
products of Yazoo City. I want to con- 
gratulate you for giving him to the rest 
of the country. 

A lot of the country philosophers and 
country comedians, even the country 
popular song composers, express concerns 
like yours very clearly to the rest of the 
world, and I’m thankful for it. So far, as 
I said a little earlier, we’ve had some tax 
reform. We have raised the standard de- 
duction, which saves about $4 billion, 
most of which goes to the low-income and 
middle-income American families. 

For a family, for instance, to repeat my- 
self, that makes about $10,000 a year, their 
income taxes will be reduced because of 
this legislation already passed and signed 
into law, about 30 percent per year. 

We are now working on a comprehen- 
sive tax reform package which has three 
basic goals, one of which is to be much 
simpler. The second one is to remove as 
many of the tax loopholes as possible and 
to be fairer. And the third is to be more 
progressive in nature, which means that 
those that have the higher income will 
pay a higher percentage of the taxes. 

So, those three principles are the ones 
on which we are basing our tax reform 
study. I will be recommending to the Con- 
gress this comprehensive tax reform no 
later than the adjournment of Congress in 
October. They won’t have time to vote on 
it this year, but when the Congress comes 
back into session next January, this tax 
reform package will be waiting for them, 
and you will have a chance and other 
Americans to know what is in it. 
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I’m very determined to remove the 
present tax law from the books which, as 
I said many times in the campaign, is a 
disgrace to the human race, and have a 
fair tax structure in this country, for a 
change. 


FEDERAL REGULATORY AGENCIES 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Sam 
Ray. The Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration has recently an- 
nounced that they’re screening their reg- 
ulations to take out unrealistic ones. 

Since 1970 small businessmen have 
been complaining to their Congressmen 
and others in Washington about OSHA’s 
tactics. What will be done in your ad- 
ministration to safeguard against further 
abuses of power by Federal regulatory 
agencies? 

THE PresipentT. I’m a small business- 
man, too, as you know. And in several of 
the magazine and newspaper articles re- 
cently there’s been an analysis of the 
OSHA program by my brother, Billy, 
concerning his filling station and concern- 
ing Carter’s peanut shelling plant. So, I 
know at first hand the problems with the 
program. 

I think I want to make clear that the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act is a 
good piece of legislation. It’s important 
that in the working places we protect the 
health and safety of employees, but the 
OSHA program is going to extremes. 

The Director of OSHA this past week 
announced that 50 percent of all the re- 
port forms that had been used in this 
country are being eliminated altogether 
before the end of September, and that the 
other 50 percent of the reporting forms 
are being substantially simplified. 

I believe, also, that we have had too 
much of an emphasis on detailed regula- 
tions on safety. For instance, if you had to 
go home and write for me every possible 
description of a safe chair or a safe stool 
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or a safe ladder, it would take you a year 
to do it. And it would take a 200-page 
volume to describe every possible danger 
that could be related to a ladder or a 
chair. 


I think the Federal Government ought 
to get out of those kinds of detailed safety 
precautions when the worker can observe 
with his or her own eyes that a danger 
exists, and then have the safety regula- 
tions covered perhaps by increases in the 
payment for workmen’s compensation if 
an employer does have a dangerous place 
for the employees to work. 


It’s a little different in the case of health 
because, for instance, in my peanut shell- 
ing plant for years we treated peanut seed 
with what is called sericin, which is a 
mercury compound. I had no idea that it 
was poisonous, and neither did my other 
employees that worked with me in the 
shelling plant. But had we had OSHA 
back then in the fifties and early sixties 
they could have told us that a mercury 
compound was dangerous to our health 
because an employee can’t tell what is 
dangerous. 


For a long time nobody knew that 
breathing cotton lint would give you 
permanent lung disease or asbestos fibers 
would cause death. Nobody knew any- 
thing about radioactivity. So, I think in 
the field of health care that the regula- 
tions often are necessary. 


In the safety area, I don’t think many 
of them are necessary. But we are doing 
what we can now to simplify the whole 
system, to shift the program as I’ve de- 
scribed to you. I hope the Congress will 
help us with it and just a change in those 
regulation forms that I described to you 
will make a million and a half small busi- 
nessmen happy before the end of Sep- 
tember. 
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NEUTRON BOMB 


Q. Good evening, Mr. President. My 
name is Michael Espy, and I’m presently 
a law student out of state. I understand 
the effect of the neutron bomb will serve 
to devastate human life through the 
spread of radiation, while leaving prop- 
erty, military structures, and other tangi- 
ble objects relatively unaffected through 
the minimal blast and heat effect. 

In light of this, what is the rationale 
behind your encouragement of a produc- 
tion of a weapon of this nature, which 
would seem to prioritize property over the 
preservation of human life? 

Tue Preswent. Thank you very much. 
I have not yet decided whether to produce 
the neutron bomb or to deploy it among 
our own forces in Europe and other places. 
I will make that decision before this sum- 
mer is over. I’ve not yet studied the 
subject. 

But I might point out to you a few brief 
facts about it. Any nuclear weapon is hor- 
rible, and the first nation that uses nuclear 
weapons must be sure that the act is justi- 
fiable in the protection of invaded prop- 
erty or other very serious reasons for such 
use. 

We now have the warheads of the 
Lance missile and our large gun projec- 
tiles, nuclear weapons. They destroy large 
areas of territory with both the bomb blast, 
fire from the explosion, and radiation. For 
the same projectile, you would have about 
the same radiation, much less blast or 
flames. This means in a way—and I think 
everybody agrees with it—that if you ever 
use a neutron bomb, it’s much better than 
using a regular presently deployed projec- 
tile or Lance missile warhead. I hope 
never to use either one. 

If we use them, for instance, on prop- 
erty that is invaded—our country or the 
countries of our allies—then you would 
need to move into that area as rapidly as 
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possible with our own American forces. 
Under those circumstances, you would not 
want to have flames and long-lasting radi- 
ation. The neutron bomb radiation is 
quick-acting, and it’s gone. The whole 
thing is very horrible to everybody who 
studies the subject. 

I might point out to you, too, that an 
M-16 rifle destroys human life and not 
buildings and property. This is not a new 
concept in war when the destruction of 
enemy forces is the prime objective. So, I 
don’t believe that the neutron bomb is 
more wicked or immoral than the present 
nuclear weapons we have and the Soviets 
have as well. 

The argument against the neutron 
bomb is that because it is “clean,” that 
there might be more temptation to use it. 
That would not be my own attitude as 
long as I am President, because I have a 
fear that once nuclear weapons are used, 
even the smallest ones are used, that there 
is a good likelihood that the nuclear war 
will escalate rapidly into the exchange of 
very heavy weapons between the warring 
countries. 

So, there are arguments on both sides 
of the neutron bomb. If you have a projec- 
tile and use it, it’s better. I would not let 
its characteristics cause me to use it 
quicker, and I don’t look on it as a way to 
prevent war. 

So, I'll make a decision later on this 
summer based on these principles that I’ve 
described to you. And I hope and pray 
that I’ll make the right decision. 


LABOR LAWS 
Q. Mr. President, first off, I’d like to 
thank you for correctly pronouncing the 


name of this great city, Yazoo City. Sec- 
ondly, I would like to ask you my question. 


Tue Presipent. I might say some of 
my staff members, who speak with a heavy 
German accent, when they asked me 
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where I was going, I said “Yazoo,” and 
they said, Gesundheit. [Laughter] 

But I’ve known about Yazoo City all 
my life, and I’ve known the good sides 
and the bad sides of Yazoo. As you know, 
one of the most horrible scandals that 
we had in Georgia was when Yazoo be- 
longed to Georgia and we had the Yazoo 
frauds. But we didn’t know then the value 
of your beautiful farmlands. 

I also, of course, have seen the tre- 
mendous leaders that have come out of 
Yazoo City and all the people who live in 
the South. I think the rest of the Nation 
knows about Willie Morris and others 
who have written beautiful things about 
the South, and I’m very proud to be here. 
And I think after tonight maybe even 
more people will know how nice Yazoo 
City is. 

I didn’t mean to interrupt you. Go 
ahead. 

Q. Fine. Recently you agreed to sup- 
port major changes in the Nation’s labor 
laws, which will have the effect of mak- 
ing it much easier for big labor to organize 
in the South. I wonder if you please could 
explain that for us. 


Tue PresipeNT. Yes. I am not sure 
that the purpose of the legislation would 
lead to heavier organization by big labor 
in the South. What the legislation does is 
expedite and makes clearer the law under 
which factories can be organized. 

If, under the existing National Labor 
Relations Board regulations and laws, 
workers in a plant vote to organize, then 
the new proposals would make sure that 
management has to comply with the law. 
There’s no doubt about that. It also pro- 
vides for a quicker determination of labor 
disputes. It also does protect workers who 
are injured in violation of the Federal 
law. 

So, it would expedite the determination 
of a labor dispute. It would make sure 
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that the present laws are enforced more 
quickly and fairly. But I don’t think that 
the legislation would lead to more rapid 
establishment of union workers in the 
South. 

There is a heavy emphasis now on 
unionizing some of our plants in the 
South. I don’t think this legislation would 
affect it one way or the other in any ma- 
terial way. But it will be simpler, quicker, 
clearer, fairer legislation, and I think it 
will be beneficial to the country. 


VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Susan 
Griss. I, too, would like to welcome you 
to Yazoo City. I have seen on the news 
this week that the United States, under 
the support of your administration, has 
endorsed and supported the membership 
of Vietnam into the United Nations. The 
first thing that the Vietnamese asked for 
was financial aid from the United States 
to rebuild. 

How do you feel about this? Do you 
expect the United States to, in fact, sup- 
port the rebuilding effort and support the 
Vietnamese financially, and do you think 
the Congress will support you, too? 

THE PREswwENT. I want to answer— 
this is the last question I can answer—I 
want to answer it in a little bit broader 
sense, but I won’t ignore your question. 

We have a basic decision to make in our 
country in our foreign policy about how 
to deal with nations who, in the past, have 
not been our friends and who, in some 
instances, have been our enemies on the 
warfield. Should we write them off per- 
manently as enemies and force them to 
be completely under the control and in- 
fluence of Communist powers, or should 
we start the process of giving them an 
option to be both our friends and the 
friends of others, hoping that they will 
come to a more democratic free society 
and join with us in making a better world? 
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I’m not in favor of writing those coun- 
tries off. It’s a controversial issue. I might 
point out that the Soviet Union, for in- 
stance, has a very strong effort being made 
to recruit as friends our own neighbors in 
Central America and South America. 
And I think that this peaceful competi- 
tion with the Soviet Union for friendship 
of those nonaligned countries is good for 
our country, although it is controversial. 

I have tried to open up relationships 
with Vietnam. The leader in the Congress 
in taking this initiative happens to be your 
own Congressman Sonny Montgomery. 
He went to Vietnam, I think, in a very 
courageous and effective way to try to get 
the Vietnamese to give us back the bodies 
of American servicemen lost in action. 

When I got to be President, Congress- 
man Montgomery came to the White 
House to give me a report on what he had 
done. Later, I sent another delegation 
back to them to ask them to find those 
bodies and to return them to us. They’ve 
done a great deal to try to find and return 
those bodies since that time. When Con- 
gressman Montgomery went to Vietnam, 
they brought back 11 American bodies 
and since then the Vietnamese have de- 
livered others. 


We have always for the last 25 years 
opposed Vietnam’s entry into the United 
Nations. This year we did not oppose it. 
And now Vietnam will be a member of 
the world community in the United 
Nations. I don’t have any apology to make 
about that action. I am not in favor of the 
United States paying any money or repa- 
rations to Vietnam, however. 

Our time is up. The networks want to 
have about eight or ten minutes to close 
out after I go. It’s now an hour and 
twenty minutes. And they tell me that I 
need to close. 

Before I leave you, I would like to 
say this: I’ve enjoyed being here. The 
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quality of your questions has been no sur- 
prise to me and, as you can see, they’ve 
covered a wide range of subjects—from 
the history of the South to the future of 
Vietnam. And this is typical of the in- 
tense interest in public affairs that exists 
among the American people. 

As I said to begin with, I don’t claim to 
know all the answers. I’m learning every 
day. I have a lot of people who believe 
in me. I have a lot of people who have 
doubts about me. I have a lot of people 
who voted for me; a lot who didn’t. But 
I think it’s accurate to say that almost 
every American wants to see me succeed 
in being a good President. Because to the 
extent that I do succeed, your own lives 
and those of your families will be better, 
freer, and fuller lives. 

We are partners in shaping what our 
country will be. You are partners with me. 
And I hope that I can serve in such a 
way that would increase your own con- 
fidence in our government, increase your 
own confidence in the Federal Govern- 
ment, which in the South sometimes has 
not been a pleasant phrase, and that I can 
convince the American people that the 
Government in Washington is your gov- 
ernment. 

These hopes that I have are dependent 
on you for realization. If you withdraw 
and lash out and condemn and criticize 
your own Government as a general prop- 
osition because you don’t like one or two 
things that happen, our whole country is 
weakened. 

But to the extent that you participate 
in the debates and try to correct mistakes 
and let us know what you want done in 
Washington, and participate with us, to 
that extent we’ll be a success. 


[ll do the best I can not to disappoint 
you, and I ask for your support, your ad- 
vice, your counsel, your criticisms when I 
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make mistakes, and your prayers every 
day. 

Thank you very much. 
NoTE: The President spoke at 8:02 p.m. in the 
gymnasium of the Yazoo City High School. The 
public meeting was broadcast live on the 
Public Broadcasting Service. 

Prior to his remarks, the President took part 
in the dedication of the gymnasium. 

Following the meeting, the President spent 
the night at the home of Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Owen Cooper, Sr., residents of Yazoo City. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters. July 22, 1977 


Tue PresipENT. This morning we’re go- 
ing to confine the press conference to the 
visit to the offshore drilling rig, or to the 
energy package that’s before the Con- 
gress. 

I have long wanted to visit one of these 
remarkable installations and I have been 
very pleased not only at the quality of the 
machinery, the technology, the electronics 
controls, but also with the training of the 
crew and the obvious dedication of those 
who are searching for oil or gas off our 
shores to prevent any recurrence of the 
environmental damage that occurred off 
the Santa Barbara coast, and recently in 
the North Sea. 

There has been an enormous amount 
of time and effort and engineering skills 
in safety devices and controls for poten- 
tial spills. And I think that we have made 
good progress in that area. I’ve also been 
convinced that American technology in 
the drilling exploration for oil is a very 
valuable national possession. Throughout 
the world, even in other countries there 
is a great need for this capability, and I 
think that we need to understand as best 
we can how the worldwide energy re- 
sources can be both husbanded, discov- 
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ered and used, and distributed in the best 
way. 

I hope that the progress of our energy 
policy legislation through the Congress 
will continue. I’m convinced that it’s a 
well-balanced program, and I believe 
that an understanding of both the prob- 
lems and potentials of offshore oil drill- 
ing can be understood by the rest of the 
Nation who haven’t had a chance to ob- 
serve it in person. 

As Governor of Georgia, for instance, I 
joined with the Governors of North and 
South Carolina in laying plans for ag- 
gressive oil exploration and drilling and 
extraction off the coast of our Atlantic 
seaboard. 

And we still have hopes that oil might 
be discovered there. And if so, working 
with environmental groups, university 
systems, State and local officials, we have 
already identified the places where we 
might bring the oil ashore or natural gas 
ashore, where the refineries might be lo- 
cated with a minimum adverse impact on 
the environmental quality, or recreation 
area or beauty of our shorelands. 

I hope that the States north of us will 
take the same approach and make care- 
ful plans accordingly and that we can con- 
tinue with an aggressive exploration policy 
on the Atlantic seaboard, as has been the 
case in the Gulf area. 

The last point I'd like to make before I 
answer your questions is we need to have 
a good balanced Federal support program 
to the areas that are highly impacted by 
the consequences of oil production. 

Senator Johnston and Senator Long 
have been leaders in this particular area 
and a bill has already been passed before 
the Senate and is now before the House. 

We have made some progress in this 
already in the coal leases. We need to 
make the same type of progress in oil as 
well. And I believe that the distribution 
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formulas that have already been estab- 
lished for coastal development and plan- 
ning funds is the one the Governors prefer 
and one that’s certainly suitable with me. 

I don’t have any way to know yet what 
the final action of the House will be on 
this legislation, but the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget has worked, I think, a 
satisfactory understanding with the Senate 
leaders on this particular subject. 

So, to summarize, I’ve been well edu- 
cated this morning, have been pleased at 
what I have learned, and believe that the 
future of oil exploration in our country 
is assured to be both successful and com- 
patible with the preservation of the qual- 
ity of our life style. 

I would be glad to answer any questions 
or refer the questions to these distin- 
guished men and women behind me. 


OIL AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 


Q. Mr. President, did you see anything 
this morning that would cause you to con- 
sider greater production incentives for 
the oil and natural gas industries than 
those you have already proposed, the $15 
billion figure? 

Tue Presipent. No, I didn’t. I know 
that some of the leaders in the oil industry 
and certainly some political leaders from 
the oil-producing States think that higher 
production incentives are necessary. I do 
not. I believe that the incentives that we 
have put into the package devised by me, 
Dr. Schlesinger, and others, that those 
incentives are adequate. 

Q. Mr. President, are you any more 
impressed with Governor Edwards’ views 
on the energy situation than you were 
before? 

THE PresweNT. I have always been 
strongly impressed by Governor Edwards’ 
views. I think that the leaders from Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Ala- 
bama, who represent States that are pro- 
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ducing States, obviously have a different 
perspective from some of the parts of the 
Nation where we are primarily consuming 
States like Georgia. But I think all those 
views that are strongly held need to be 
understood, debated, and of course the 
Congress and myself together will make 
the final judgments from the Federal 
viewpoint. But I respect Governor Ed- 
wards’ views. He’s knowledgeable about 
the subject and I think he represents ac- 
curately the feeling of the Louisiana peo- 
ple. 

But I have scheduled, along with Dr. 
Schlesinger and the Governors’ confer- 
ence, an additional meeting at the request 
of Governor Edwards and others just on 
the question of production, enhanced pro- 
duction of oil, gas, coal, nuclear, solar 
energy. And, I think, this is a very good 
suggestion that we received from him and 
it will be done within the next few weeks. 


OFFSHORE DRILLING 


Q. Mr. President, did you see anything 
on the rig that could be determined nega- 
tive as far as persuading other areas of 
the United States for offshore drilling? 

THE President. No. I didn’t. I think 
it’s accurate to say that this was one of 
the most advanced drilling rigs in exist- 
ence in the world. It was obviously spot- 
less and I asked them if it was always that 
clean, and they said that yes, every time 
they had a President visit—[laughter]|— 
that it was. But it was superlative and the 
design of the rig, the control of the mech- 
anisms for safety, the constant scanning 
of the bottom of the sea with television 
and other mechanisms, the obviously high- 
trained crew long experienced in this 
realm, the ability to drill at a depth of 
about 1,000 feet, the rapidity of drilling, 
which yesterday was 1,100 feet, drilled in 
one day, sometimes as high as 2,000 feet, 
I thought it was extraordinary. 
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And many of the advances that have 
taken place in the technology were a very 
pleasant surprise to me. I did not see any- 
thing there that caused me concern. I 
think at the present time because of a 
slowdown in exploration on the east 
coast, because of reluctance on the part 
of some political leaders in the northern 
part of the Eastern Coast and other rea- 
sons, that we have an excessive capacity 
now for drilling and I hope to do what 
I can, working with Dr. Schlesinger and 
the Congress and others, to expedite the 
drilling rate, particularly on the eastern 
seaboard. But I saw nothing that caused 
me concern this morning. 


EXPLORATORY DRILLING 


Q. Mr. President, there is a bill before 
Congress expanding the OCS act which 
will put the Federal Government into ex- 
ploration and also put 3 to 5 years’ delay 
into the timetable of finding and produc- 
ing oil. This is going to affect and hurt 
the service companies and the contractors 
such as the people you visited today. What 
is your position on this bill as it stands 
now? 

Tue PresIDENT. Well, there are two 
different bills that I know about. Now, I 
don’t approve of either one of them. But I 
think that it’s legitimate for the Federal 
Government to have the right, the author- 
ity for exploratory drilling in areas to be 
leased to the oil companies. 

I think one of the bills, however, per- 
mits the Federal Government to drill on 
private property and State-owned prop- 
erty and also the Federal lands. And the 
other one makes it mandatory that the 
Federal Government drill in an area be- 
fore it’s leased. I don’t like any one of 
those approaches. 

But to give the Federal Government the 
authority when it’s decided to be needed 
by the Secretary of the Interior and the 
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Secretary of Energy, I do favor that legis- 
lation. 


GASOLINE TAX INCREASE 


Q. Mr. President, I have a question on 
your energy package. What is your posi- 
tion on the recent proposal to increase the 
gasoline tax by 5 cents a gallon and use 
the revenue primarily for mass transit? 

THE PresIvENT. We have taken a posi- 
tion not to oppose the legislation. It is not 
part of the energy package that we put 
forward. 

My understanding was that the pro- 
posal was 4 cents a gallon, 11% cents of 
which would be used for a metropolitan 
rapid transit. One-half cent would go to 
the States. One-half cent would be used 
for research and development on energy, 
and the other 1% cents could be used 
either for transportation or energy pro- 
duction. 

I don’t necessarily agree with the 
formula. I would rather see at least 1 cent 
returned to the States for maintenance on 
existing transportation systems. And I 
personally would prefer more flexibility 
in how the money should be paid. 

This receipt of funds from gasoline 
taxes alone, if mandated to go into rapid 
transit, may not be fair. It also means 
that 1% cents out of 4 cents would go to 
urban areas where rapid transit systems 
are needed, and the rural people who are 
paying part of the taxes would not bene- 
fit at all. 

So, I have no objections to the alloca- 
tion of additional tax on gasoline to be 
used on the highways, but I would like 
more flexibility in how the funds might 
be used. 


TRANSPORTATION OF OIL AND 
NATURAL GAS 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to know if 
you saw the tanker that’s on fire in the 
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river this morning and if you considered 
that this is the latest in a series of acci- 
dents, involving long-distance transporta- 
tion of oil, we’ve had tankers, the Alaskan 
pipeline, and if perhaps someone hasn’t 
suggested that maybe it’s better, rather 
than transporting fuels long distances, to 
use them closer to the area in which they 
are produced—to use the coal and such 
on the east coast, and use gas and oil 
down on the gulf coast? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I did not see the 
tanker on fire. We left the airport nearby 
here and followed the route of the river to 
the sea. I did not see the tanker on fire. 

Q. Were you aware of it, sir? 

THE PRESIDENT. I was not. But I think 
it’s obvious that whenever one can, it’s 
better to use the fuel in the area where 
it’s produced. That’s obviously not possible 
in all respects. For instance, the north- 
eastern part of our country, in its electrical 
requirements, might very well derive them 
from coal mine areas from West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and other States, 
and then their electricity transmitted by 
powerlines. 

But I don’t think it is possible for us 
to use, for instance, Alaskan oil and nat- 
ural gas in Alaska. It would be unreason- 
able to expect to burn those fuels in 
Alaska and transmit their electricity down 
to this country by power line. 

But we have a great problem in how 
to distribute oil and gas. We had antici- 
pated, as you know, the Alaskan oil and 
gas coming in, perhaps, in major quan- 
tities to California, as one place, and be- 
ing distributed throughout the country 
in either existing pipelines or those where 
the flow might be reversed to new ones. 


There is a great opposition among the 
public officials in California environmen- 
tal groups and others against the offload- 
ing of large quantities of either liquefied 
natural gas or oil on the California coast. 
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This means there’s more of a pressure to 
bring the oil down through the Panama 
Canal and up the gulf coast or eastern 
seaboard area. 

So, I think we just have to keep an 
open mind as circumstances change and 
use the distribution systems that we have 
now and accommodate changing times. 
But I would be glad to have a followup 
question from you. 

Q. If you would. Let me perhaps sum- 
marize. Does it make sense to build pipe- 
lines and such to bring slurry coal from 
West Virginia to Louisiana while at the 
same time we’re sending gas from Louisi- 
ana to West Virginia? Wouldn’t it make 
more sense to use the energy closer to 
where it is produced? 

Tue Present. If there was a com- 
plete exchangeability among energy 


sources, I would agree with you instant- 
ly. I don’t know how to answer your ques- 
tion definitively at this point. But there is 
a need in this country to use coal for sta- 
tionary major powerplants and to use 
the much more valuable natural gas 


where it alone can be used. 

Obviously, a balance has to be reached 
between transportation costs and the ne- 
cessity to do as you originally suggest— 
use fuels where they are near their source. 
But we can’t make, at this point, econom- 
ically, nitrogen fertilizers out of coal. 
And many chemical processes require ex- 
tremely clean-burning fuels. Natural gas 
fills the bill. 

Coal can be used to produce electric 
power, and it might be advisable—I think 
it is necessary—to shift away from the use 
of natural gas for simple heat production 
and substitute coal. In Georgia, we pro- 
duce about 85 percent of our electricity 
from coal-burning plants. 

So, I would like to reserve the right 
now and in the future, whenever I think 
it advisable, as a President, to use any in- 
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fluence to transport coal even into areas 
which produce oil and natural gas in 
order to save the natural gas for more 
specific and a higher use. 


PANAMA CANAL CONSTRUCTION 


Q. Mr. President, last night you talked 
about the possible construction of the new 
Panama Canal primarily to transport oil. 
But you didn’t go very far in telling us 
what your thinking, detailed thinking, of 
that might be. 

Tue Presipent. I told you at least as 
much as I know. [Laughter] 

Q. Let me ask you: Do you have any 
idea at this point how much it might cost, 
when you would start it, where it would 
be built, and just how far along your 
thinking on this subject is at this’ point? 

THE PresivEntT. No, I can’t. I'll try to 
answer your questions briefly. 

When President Johnson was in office, 
there was a very expensive analysis 
r.1ade—I think it cost about $22 million 
at that time—to determine the feasibility 
of a canal across the Isthmus of Central 
America. The outcome of that report was 
that the best location for a sea-level canal 
would be a little further north in Pan- 
ama. I think the estimated cost at that 
time was about $7 billion. 

We did not have the additional prob- 
lem then of very serious disputes with 
Panama on continued management of the 
Canal under the 1907 treaty. We also did 
not have the additional problem of how 
to distribute Alaskan oil and natural gas 
to the eastern part of our country. I think 
at that time that price was considered to 
be shocking and unreasonable. 

We have just spent $8 billion on the 
pipeline for oil in Alaska. We’re now con- 
sidering the construction of a natural 
gas pipeline that would cost maybe $12 
billion. So, a new sea-level canal would 
not be unreasonable or exorbitant when 
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compared with other alternative trans- 
mission capabilities. 

The other part of the question is about 
its need. I have only mentioned the oil 
and natural gas transportation, but as you 
know, our major warships, large tankers 
and cargo ships cannot presently use the 
Panama Canal at all. And I would guess 
that before the year 2000 comes and the 
existing treaty with Panama and our con- 
trol of the Panama Canal might expire, 
that the need for this larger, wider, deep- 
er canal without the multiple locks might 
be in the interest of our national security, 
militarily as well as economically. 

But all of these are conjectural points. 
I’ve not gone into the question in any 
depth and I’m not prepared to answer 
any further. 

Go ahead. 

Q. Are you planning to make any spe- 
cific presentation to Congress or to start 
further study for expanding President 
Johnson’s report? 

THE Present. Yes. We’ve begun to 
look now at the report that was prepared 
when President Johnson was in office to 
see its applicability now under the new 
circumstances that I’ve described. The 
two new factors that I’ve mentioned are 
the dispute with Panama with continued 
operation of the Canal under the existing 
treaty, and the other one is the need to 
transport Alaskan oil and natural gas. 
But those two new factors will be assessed, 
and I can’t predict the outcome of it. I’ve 
not spent much time on it myself. 

Q. [Inaudible] 

I might see if the Senators or the Con- 
gress Members or the Governor have an 
additional comment to make, and then 
I’m going to have to leave. Senator? Sena- 
tor Johnston. 

SENATOR JOHNSTON. Mr. President, we 
are very pleased at the action you’ve taken 
lately that pertains to energy, and that is, 
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to give us what we think is a favorable 
statement on our offshore impact fund, 
and also the agreement to sign the bill that 
approves all of the Louisiana water proj- 
ects, including the Boeuf, Black and 
Chene, which is the bayou that comes 
down from Morgan City, that through 
which the largest construction platform in 
the world just came this week. We think 
that is progress. We haven’t gone all the 
way we want to go with you, but you’re 
making progress. 

THE Present. I knew I made a mis- 
take. [ Laughter | 


SENATOR Lone. I want to thank you for 
coming and seeing what our situation is 
here, Mr. President. You’ve been very 
kind to hear our views. I’m not one of 
those who complains about not being able 
to explain our position to you. I wish we 
could be sure you are going to agree with 
us after you heard it. But you’re most kind 
to come and see what the situation is and 
decide this for yourself, and we very 
much appreciate it. Thanks for coming. 


Governor Epwarps. I want to per- 
sonally express my appreciation to the 
President for coming to Louisiana, and for 
viewing firsthand the technology that ex- 
ists in this area, and how we can produce 
oil and gas without doing any damage to 
the environment. And I think it shows a 
great willingness on his part to learn and 
to be involved and to be concerned, and 
I want to personally say how pleased and 
proud I am on behalf of the people of 
the State that he has chosen Louisiana 
this date to visit this facility. 


So much of what’s gone on in the world 
in the field of oil and gas, especially where 
water is concerned, came about as a result 
of the technology and the efforts and 
dedication of men and women in Louisi- 
ana. And we are very proud of that. 
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Mr. President, today you are where it’s 
at. When you get to the East Coast you 
will be where it’s going to be. 

REPRESENTATIVE Boccs. Mr. President, 
it was a joy and a privilege to have a 
President who was so well prepared, tech- 
nically, to pose the right questions and 
then understand the answers on the rig. 
And I was especially pleased that you rec- 
ognize the expertness with which the 
workers were performing their duties, be- 
cause our onshore capabilities in Loui- 
siana should help us in being able to 
acquire some of the research and develop- 
ment funds for the alternative sources of 
energy such as the o-tech (ocean tech- 
nology) problems, and also geopressure 
(geopressurized brine). So that I hope 
you have been well impressed with the 
workmanship and with our capability. 
NOTE: The question-and-answer session began 
at 11:30 a.m. at the Airport Hilton Hotel. 

Earlier in the morning, the President had 


visited the Yorktown oil drilling rig off the 
coast of Louisiana. 


Interview With the National 
Black Network 


Question-and-Answer Session 
With Representatives of the 
Network. July 18, 1977 


Mr. Sanpers. We will begin our ques- 
tions with Joe Brown. 
Mr. Brown. Mr. President, welcome 
to “Black Issues and the Black Press.” 
THE PresiwenT. Thank you. I am glad 
to be with you. 


NEW YORK CITY POWER BLACKOUT 


Mr. Brown. Some leaders say that the 
violence that erupted during New York 
City’s blackout and the deprivation in 
New York City and other black communi- 
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ties is tied to what they call a powder 
keg with other cities around the country. 
And if that is true, do you prefer or do 
you favor a preferential treatment for 
blacks in order to work off this type of 
reaction around the country? 

THE PresipENT. Well, obviously, it is 
of great concern to the whole Nation 
when violence occurs, when theft occurs 
or looting occurs or damage to property 
or persons occurs. There is no excuse for 
it. But it is also important that public offi- 
cials like myself try to understand the 
reasons for it. 

Obviously, the number one contribut- 
ing factor to crime of all kinds, in my 
opinion, is high unemployment among 
young people, particularly those who are 
black or Spanish-speaking or in a minority 
age or group where they have such a diffi- 
cult time getting jobs in times of eco- 
nomic problems. 


We have begun to study the reasons for 
the entire incident in New York. I think 
had the power companies notified home- 
owners immediately to turn off air con- 
ditioners, TV sets, and cut down on power 
consumption, the crisis could have been 
avoided. If we had a comprehensive na- 
tionwide grid system where we could feed 
in power when a certain area has its 
source disrupted, that would have helped. 
If we had some closer working relation- 
ship between local, State, and Federal au- 
thorities with the power companies, that 
wouid have helped. 

But the long-range problem is to re- 
store confidence of citizens who live in a 
community in the structure of govern- 
ment, police officers, the housing oppor- 
tunities, good jobs, and this obviously was 
not the case in New York. So, I think that 
this is an additional indication of the need 
to channel government programs for 
housing, health, education, job opportuni- 
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ties in the deteriorating urban areas that 
have been neglected too long. 


ABORTION 


Mr. Acurs. Mr. President, in light of 
what you said about channeling resources 
and what-not, I would like to go back 
for a moment, if I might, to Tuesday’s 
press conference during which a discus- 
sion of the abortion issue was taking 
place. And you were asked to reconcile 
your stand on abortion with your stand 
for—-the statement I am getting at, sir, 
is there are certain things in this society— 
life is not fair, you said. Poor people can- 
not afford certain things that wealthy peo- 
ple can. How do you reconcile a state- 
ment like that with concern for depriva- 
tion and turning around the economic 
system? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, in any sort of 
societal structure or any degree of eco- 
nomic prosperity or need, and with any 
kind of Federal, State, or local budget, 
you have a limitation on money available 
for those who need help from government 
to give them an equal opportunity. Hav- 
ing that limited amount of money to 
spend in all, a President or Congress has 
to set priorities for expenditure; what is 
the greatest need? Is it a higher need 
to have preventive health care with phys- 
ical examinations for children, immuni- 
zation programs, the care for elderly, 
adequate housing, adequate food, ade- 
quate diet for a certain amount of money, 
or should you take a substantial portion 
of that money and pay for abortions from 
the Government? 

I don’t think that the Government 
ought to finance abortions except when 
the abortions are a danger to the poten- 
tial mother’s life or when they are caused 
by rape or incest. We have in this respect 
not a callous or unconcerned attitude 
toward the poor. But I personally find it 
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very difficult to have a program which 
encourages abortion. 

If the purpose of the Government— 
and I think its legitimate purpose—is 
to prevent the birth of unwanted chil- 
dren, I think the best way to spend lim- 
ited Federal moneys, again, is in the edu- 
cation of sometimes ignorant young peo- 
ple, women and men, and making avail- 
able to them family planning instruction 
plus contraceptive devises that would 
prevent a pregnancy to begin with. 

I hate to see a government finance a 
very expensive program where young 
women get to depend upon abortion to 
correct a mistake that never should have 
occurred. 


SOCIAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. SANDERS. You mentioned a long- 
range plan, and that has been your con- 
tention throughout your campaign. And 
you have also been described by a num- 
ber of writers as being a man high on 
symbols. Do you feel if you had extended 
a few more symbols into specifically the 
New York area, the black community, 
that you probably would have contrib- 
uted to heading off what did happen dur- 
ing the blackout? 

THE PreswwENT. This is hard to know. 
We have had a massive new effort made 
since I have been in office, for instance, 
concerning employment. We have passed 
legislation through the Congress that 
helps our economy, about $21 billion 
worth, which is a very major amount; 
about $4 billion for public works. We 
have provided for 1.1 million summer jobs 
for young people, plus about 435,000 new 
jobs in public service, working for local 
and State governments. 

In addition to that, we have initiated 
now a health screening program for poor 
people. We have given a $4 billion tax 
reduction, where way over half of it goes 
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to people who have less than $10,000 in 
income. 

I have tried to make appointments in 
very major and sensitive positions to 
black people so that would be an obvious 
indication about my own concern about 
minority citizens. 

Housing is a very important aspect, 
the rebuilding of downtown urban ghetto 
areas. That falls under the responsibility 
of the Housing and Urban Development 
Department. I put Pat Harris, who hap- 
pens to be a black woman, in charge of 
that. 

A lot of young people serve in the Army 
who are minority members of our com- 
munities. I appointed the first black Sec- 
retary of the Army. The head of all edu- 
cation programs in the Nation happens 
to be a black woman. 

So, I have tried not only to give sym- 
bols but I have also tried to make sure 
we started programs that would be effec- 
tive. Of course, the first budget that I 
have available to implement is the 1978 
budget, which begins the first of October. 
And the brief period I have been in office, 
I think, has been a period that we have 
used to the utmost advantage so far. But 
the outcome of our efforts to give poor 
people a new lease on life and a new 
chance to improve themselves is one that 
can only be proven over the months 
ahead. 

Mr. SANpeRsS. President Jimmy Carter 
is our guest on this edition of the “Black 
Press.” We will be back for more questions 
right after this word. 

We continue our questions with Joe 
Brown. 

HOUSING 


Mr. Brown. You have said housing 
is important to particularly minorities and 
the poor. But it is reported that your ad- 
ministration wants to cut subsidized hous- 
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ing or the subsidized housing program, 
the program now, which is to provide 
about 400,000 homes per year, and it is 
reported that your administration wants 
to cut that back to 50,000 homes per year 
using additional moneys to go to welfare 
recipients. 

If that is true, then, sir, how—it doesn’t 
seem to add up that housing is important 
to minorities, but we are taking from one 
poor group and giving to another poor 
group. 

THE Presimvent. The housing budget 
we put forward, which the Congress is 
going to approve without a doubt, is prob- 
ably the greatest single step forward that 
has ever been taken in the country. We 
are now building at a rate of about 2 
million new homes a year in this Nation, 
and this has been a standard rate of 
growth over the last number of months. 
Block grant programs for urban renewal 
are being approved by Congress, just as 
Pat Harris and I recommended. 

The question that has been raised, not 
by me but by some of my heads of depart- 
ments, is one that must be decided in the 
future, coming along as a part of a com- 
prehensive welfare reform, and the basic 
question is, should you provide very nice 
homes for a few families in our country 
or should you give many poor people ad- 
ditional income so that the average qual- 
ity of their housing should be improved 
for millions of people. 


So far the basic philosophy of our Gov- 
ernment has been to give very nice homes 
to just a few people and make many mil- 
lions of people suffer. But this is a matter 
that will have to be addressed, I would 
say, in the next 12 months. 

But overall, the amount of money that 
goes for better housing for poor people is 
going to increase, I guess, every year I 
am in the White House. 
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SOCIAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Acurs. What you say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, makes sense in one respect, but in 
terms of what you promised in the cam- 
paign, to reduce the military budget in 
favor of social programs, has _ not 
happened. 


I would like to go to a statement by 
Representative Shirley Chisholm, with 
whom you met last week, who says, while 
your commitment to social programs and 
alleviating the social programs of the 
Nation is unquestionable, she finds—she 
is concerned about a lack of that same 
commitment on the part of some of the 
individuals from whom you get advice. 

Are you aware of that concern, and 
what do you plan to do to eliminate the 
fears and, I might add, which is shared 
by many in the black community? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, we have cut the 
military budget considerably. I recom- 
mended a reduction in the military budget 
of $34 billion to begin with, which has 
been approved by Congress. They have 
reduced it a little more than I did, about 
an extra billion and a half dollars. And 
then in the last couple of weeks, I recom- 
mended the termination of the B-1 
bomber program, which amounts to 
another reduction of $1.4 billion. At the 
same time, we have had about a $21 bil- 
lion increase in making our economy grow 
more rapidly with job programs, public 
works programs, summer employment 
programs, better health programs, hous- 
ing programs, and tax reductions. So, I 
think the essence of it so far is that we 
have done exactly what I promised dur- 
ing the campaign. 

Representative Chisholm did come to 
see me and pointed out that in her opin- 
ion some of my employees or subordinates 
at the community level were not carrying 
out as enthusiastically as I was trying to 
do here at the White House, programs 
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that would improve the lives of poor 
people. I think that this very well may be 
true. I have only been in office now about 
6 months, and we have not been given the 
authority to change all the administrators 
that were left over from the Nixon and 
For administrations. But I think it is ac- 
curate to say Joe Califano and Pat Harris 
and others are trying to make changes 
now. And my guess is that the field work- 
ers who are at the community or city level 
working in the Federal Government agen- 
cies are making strides to carry out the 
programs that we initiate here in Wash- 
ington. 

I think that you probably know that 
the present budget under which we op- 
erate is a fiscal year ’77 budget, which was 
passed by the Congress a year ago. And 
when our own new budget goes into ef- 
fect in October, you will see another in- 
crease in the quality of services for poor 
people. 

Mr. SANpeERsS. Mr. President, can we 
shift that responsibility back here to the 
White House? 

THE PresIDENT. Sure. 


Mr. Sanpers. And find out really if 
these programs can be translated into 
the kind of language that would be at 
least acceptable and understandable to 
those people out there on the street? You 
are talking about reorganization 


THE PresipenT. That is right. 


Mr. SANDERS. and balancing the 
budget. Those are top priorities, but how 
does that translate to Joe Blow who needs 
a job? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, since last No- 
vember when I was elected, we have had 
an increase in the number of people em- 
ployed in this country of 3 million. In 
December the unemployment rate was 8.1 
percent. We set as a goal for ourselves 
this year to cut it down to 7 percent. It 
has already been cut down to 7 percent 
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in the first 6 months. We have had a $4 
billion tax reduction. The average family 
that makes $10,000 a year, all the family 
members put together, have had their 
taxes cut already 30 percent. That is on 
a permanent basis. In addition to that, 
we have started many programs whose 
impact would not be felt for a year or 
two. But we are now beginning to see the 
benefits of the public works program, 
which is going to be building, say, in New 
York, Chicago, Indianapolis, and Los 
Angeles. 

We also see the public service jobs, 
which will have 715,000 people employed 
plus over a million summer jobs for 
young people. These programs are just 
now beginning to be seen, because it took 
a while to get them started. But I think 
for the average family in this country 
there has been a change already in tone 
and attitude and confidence in the 
Government. 

And the thing that I want to make 
sure of is that we deserve that confidence. 
We are not trying to rest on our laurels. 
We are not trying to brag on ourselves. 
There are other things that can be done 
and will be done. 


We are trying to make sure the social 
security system is sound, and we are try- 
ing to make it sound not by cutting bene- 
fits to poor people, not by taxing the work- 
ing family. If the Congress goes ahead 
with our recommendation, this can be 
done. We are trying to make sure people 
who have been kept from voting in the 
past have a chance to register to vote 
easily and to increase their participation 
in government. And I have directed all 
my Cabinet officers to get out in the field 
and in the streets of the cities to listen to 
suggestions and listen to complaints. 


So, I cannot guarantee that everybody 
is living now a better life. That would 
be asking too much. But I think the trend 
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is in that direction, and I don’t think 
there is a single member of my Cabinet 
or a single staff member who works in the 
White House who does not have as our 
major goal the improvement of the lives 
of the poor people in this country who 
have been ignored. 

Mr. SANDERS. We will have more ques- 
tions right after this word. 

We will resume our questions with Joe 
Brown. 

WELFARE PROGRAM 


Mr. Brown. Mr. Carter, your deci- 
sion—it is reported you have made a de- 
cision to put an arbitrary ceiling on 
welfare—welfare and jobs programs when 
there has been no ceiling placed on such 
programs as tax reform, energy, defense, 
and the rest of it. We are wondering why 
has it been here that there has been a ceil- 
ing placed when the poor and the disad- 
vantaged are at the very bottom of the 
special needs department? 

Tue PresipenT. We are trying to have 
a comprehensive welfare reform program. 
The defense budget has been cut, and as 
we change from a welfare program that 
is not fair to one that is simple and fair 
at the same time, we are trying to plow 
into it a combination work and welfare 
effort. 


I want to be sure, for instance, that we 
add on to the new welfare program, in ad- 
dition to the jobs I have described to you 
so far, about 1 million extra jobs. Our 
goal is to be sure that every family in the 
United States, that at least one member 
of that family will have a job, either in 
private life or a public job that pays a 
wage adequate to finance that family. So, 
as we shift away from welfare cost, not 
reducing it at all and make it more fair, 
more widely spread, with an emphasis 
on a job where there is no limit on in- 
come, that is a step in the right direction. 
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I might point out initial to that we have 
already advocated to the Congress or rec- 
ommended to the Congress some addi- 
tional improvements that I haven't 
mentioned yet. One, of course, is to re- 
move from the food stamp program the 
requirement that cash money be put up 
to get food stamps. 

We have removed that requirement, 
and I believe the Congress is going to go 
along with it. So, the overall approach 
for the welfare recipient is to make their 
income surer, higher, with better housing, 
better health care, and, at the same time, 
a constant opportunity for people within 
that family to get off dependence on wel- 
fare if they are able aad willing and to 
have a productive job where there is no 
limit on that family’s income. 


ENFORCEMENT OF CIVIL RIGHTS LAWS 


Mr. Acurs. If I might shift the focus, 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission in a 
recent report found a serious lack of ad- 
ministrative force behind the enforcement 
of civil rights laws and recommended that 
you appoint an individual whose sole re- 
sponsibility would be a carrying out of 
legal mandates regarding individual 
rights. My question is: What is your re- 
action to their finding, and what do you 
plan to do with their recommendation? 


THE PresivenT. I think their findings 
were very helpful to the whole Nation and 
certainly to me. As you probably know, 
the person that I have placed in charge of 
the equal opportunity commission, El- 
eanor Holmes Norton, is a very well ex- 
perienced black woman, whose reputa- 
tion is one of complete commitment to 
rooting out discrimination and making 
sure that corrective action is taken. The 
Solicitor General, who works within the 
Justice Department, Wade McCree, hap- 
pens to be a black judge from Detroit. 
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His reputation as someone who will root 
out discrimination is superb. And at the 
same time in many other major depart- 
ments of Government, in HEW, for in- 
stance, we have tried to do the same thing. 

So, I don’t think it would be better to 
have one person, for instance, working 
in the White House here, who would be 
responsible for civil rights, but the best 
thing to do is to have the prosecutor in 
the Justice Department, top officials in 
the equal opportunity commission, civil 
rights commission of HEW, working at 
this problem from a wide range of power 
bases. 

One place, as I mentioned earlier, that 
has in the past been a root of discrimina- 
tion is in the Armed Forces where many 
young men now volunteer to serve our 
country in danger to their lives. I thought 
the best approach to that would be to ap- 
point, for instance, a black man to be the 
Secretary of the Army. This has been an 
unheard of thing in the past. 


So, I believe that in general the Civil 
Rights Commission did point out areas 
of discrimination. They did recommend 
that the sensitive people be put in at the 
top of these agencies responsible for cor- 
rection of discrimination, and I think the 
ones I have appointed will do a good job. 


AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Sanpvers. Mr. President, the Uni- 
versity of California v. Bakke—the Allen 
Bakke case is a formidable threat to most 
of the affirmative action programs that 
we have seen in the past. How far are you 
willing to go with your influence here at 
the White House to see that that case 
does not reverse some of the gains that 
have been made? 

Tue Presipent. I have had a discus- 
sion with both the Secretary of HEW, 
Mr. Califano, and the Attorney General 
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about this case. And I think that we will 
prevent a reversion to the previous dis- 
crimination that did exist; at the same 
time, we want to respect the need for an 
adequate level of education for minority 
groups in our country, and we also want 
to preserve the heritage and background 
and history that is part of the lives of 
minority families. 


I think that it is accurate to say that 
I, the Vice President, the Secretary of 
HEW, and the Attorney General are all 
committed to making sure that these con- 
cerns that I have just outlined to you are 
met and that the discrimination that has 
been a part of our national life in the 
past is ended. 


Mr. Sanvers. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 


THE PRESIDENT. I have enjoyed it very 
much. 


NOTE: The radio interview began at 2:02 p.m. 
in the Oval Office at the White House. Partici- 
pating in the interview were: Vince Sanders, 
vice president and national news director of 
the network, Joe Brown, editor, and Don 
Agurs, White House correspondent. 

As printed above, this item follows the text 
of the White House press release which was 
issued on July 22. 


Bilateral Air Services Agreement 
With the United Kingdom 


Statement on the Signing of the 


Agreement. 


July 23, 1977 


The agreement governing civil air 
services between the United States and 
the United Kingdom was negotiated over 
a period of several months and signed in 
Bermuda on July 23, 1977. It replaces 
and updates the predecessor agreement 
reached in 1946 and last amended in 


1966. 
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The new agreement provides for con- 
tinuing the basic principle of a fair and 
equal opportunity for the airlines of both 
countries to compete and dedicates both 
Governments to the provision of safe, 
adequate, and efficient international air 
transportation responsive to the present 
and future needs of the public and to the 
continued development of international 
air commerce. It emphasizes that both 
scheduled and charter air transportation 
are important to the consumer interest 
and are essential elements of a healthy 
international air transport system. 

The United States seeks an interna- 
tional economic environment and air 
transportation structure founded on 
healthy economic competition among all 
air carriers. The new agreement is con- 
sistent with this objective. We shall con- 
tinue to rely on competitive market forces 
as much as possible in our international 
air transportation agreements so that the 
public may receive the improved service 
at costs that reflect efficient operations. 


The agreement is one that reflects well 
on our two great nations. Its quality, its 
fairness, and its benefits to the consumer 
and to airlines should make it last as long 
as the original 1946 Bermuda Agreement. 
It continues our long and historic rela- 
tionship with the United Kingdom. 


Generalized System of Preferences 
for Developing Countries 
Executive Order 12005. July 23, 1977 


AMENDING THE GENERALIZED SYSTEM 
OF PREFERENCES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Title 
V and Section 604 of the Trade Act of 
1974 (88 Stat. 2066, 19 U.S.C. 2461 et 
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seq.; 88 Stat. 2073, 19 U.S.C. 2483), and 
as President of the United States of 
America, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


Section 1. In order to redefine an 
existing item for purposes of the General- 
ized System of Preferences (GSP), the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States 
(TSUS) are modified by deleting from 
item 791.74, TSUS, the description: 


“In part of textile materials the aggregate 
weight of which exceeds the weight of any 
individual non-textile material contained 
therein’, 


and substituting therefor the following 
description: 


“Containing 50% or more by weight of cot- 
ton, wool, or man-made fibers, or any com- 
bination thereof, or containing 50% or 
more by weight of textile materials with 
wool comprising 17% or more by weight of 
the article.’’. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this 
order shall be effective with respect to 
articles that are both: (1) imported on 
or after January 1, 1976, and (2) 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, 
for consumption on or after March 1, 
1977. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
July 23, 1977. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
5:02 p.m., July 25, 1977] 


NOTE: The Executive order was not issued in 
the form of a White House press release. 


National Urban League 


Remarks at the League’s National 


Convention. July 25, 1977 
Mr. McGannon and my good friend 
Vernon Jordan, distinguished members 
and guests of the Urban League: 

The last annual convention I attended, 
I went as a guest. And I heard, as the 
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main speaker of the final banquet eve- 
ning, Eleanor Holmes Norton give a mov- 
ing speech about the ties that bind fam- 
ilies together and how the deprivations 
of poverty and the lack of an ability of 
primarily black males to be proud of 
themselves justifiably was a disruptive 
influence on the family structure. It was 
a moving speech. 


And now, Eleanor Holmes Norton is 
in Washington, here with me, trying to 
bring together the thrust of the Federal 
Government to ensure equal opportunity 
in employment. And she’ll be part of your 
program this year. 


In Atlanta, as a joint friend of mine 
and Vernon Jordan’s at the time when 
Vernon was thinking about running for 
Congress, the man who finally ran for 
that seat, Andy Young, has become 
throughout the world the exemplification 
of what this Nation stands for, what our 
Government stands for in the field of 
basic human rights. And Andy Young 
will be on your program this year as a 
member of our Cabinet, a man who has 
a voice of his own, but who works closely 
with me. And I might say other members 
of the United Nations have joined with 
him in letting the deprived people of the 
world know that the United States, with 
all its power and influence, is interested 
in them and is their friend. 

We've been concerned about the dete- 
riorating quality of urban centers, and we 
now have a Secretary of the Housing and 
Urban Development Department—a 
woman who understands because of her 
background and inclination, her experi- 
ence and her heritage, the problem with 
struggling people who feel excluded from 
societal structures—Patricia Harris. And 
she’ll be on your program later on as part 
of my own administration. 


Griffin Bell will be here to explain the 
new thrust of the Department of Justice. 
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Joe Califano will spell out to you some 
of the programs that we have already in- 
stituted and are instituting to restore 
dignity to those who are and have been 
dependent upon government to give them 
a decent living. Ray Marshall is in charge 
of our program for bringing into being 
job opportunities, because we know that 
there is no end in itself to have a strong 
enough economy to balance budgets and 
control inflation, unless that is predicated 
upon employment—the provision of jobs 
for people to stimulate our economy and 
to make it viable and to benefit us all. 

Friday night when I got home, my 
wife met me at the door. She said, “I just 
watched Vernon Jordan on television be- 
ing interviewed”—{laughter]|—“and he 
said your administration is not doing any- 
thing for people who need help.” And I 
read the New York Times yesterday and 
this morning, and my wife called me 
again this morning about 7:30. She says, 
“Vernon doesn’t think you are doing as 
well as I think you are doing, Jimmy.” 
[Laughter] And I hope in the months 
ahead that I'll be able to work closer with 
Vernon Jordan at the White House— 
where I spend a great deal of time work- 
ing and planning with Members of the 
Congress. 

Parren Mitchell, the head of the Black 
Caucus, was in my office Thursday going 
over not only the accomplishments but the 
remaining needs that have been addressed 
and are being addressed by the Demo- 
cratic Congress and the Democratic Presi- 
dent. We haven’t done everything we 
would like to do, nor have we done every- 
thing that we’re going to do. 

I’ve been in office now 6 months—have 
no apologies to make—and I was trying 
to think of a story to illustrate that some- 
times an immediate transformation can’t 
be accomplished when problems have 
been there for years or terms of Presidents 
or even generations. Griffin Bell, who will 
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speak to you later, has a favorite story 
about a man who was arrested for getting 
drunk and setting a bed on fire. When he 
got before the judge, he said, “Judge, I 
plead guilty to being drunk, but the bed 
was on fire when I got in it.” [Laughter] 
Well, to some degree, the bed was on fire 
when I got in it. [Laughter] 

The point I want to make is that we’re 
trying as best we can to make progress. I 
think you’ll judge before this convention 
is over that I don’t speak with a lonely 
voice, that the members of my Cabinet 
are united with me, and that there is no 
division between the Urban League and 
my administration. But we do need to 
have a closer working relationship because 
it’s obvious that we have a long way to 
go. And we can get to our destination of 
having a decent life for all Americans if 
we work close together in a constructive 
and cooperative fashion. 


Among my first proposals as President 
was one to stimulate the overall economy 
and especially to provide jobs for teen- 
agers in the inner cities. We’ve now es- 
tablished a program to provide 1.1 mil- 
lion jobs, summer jobs, for youth—more 
than ever in history. We proposed, in ad- 
dition, a youth employment program with 
1.5 million jobs for unemployed youth. 


We've doubled the size of the Peace 
Corps, the Job Corps, and we’ve more 
than doubled the public service jobs for 
the unemployed—from 310,000 to 725,- 
000, nearly half of these for the long-term 
unemployed. 


Soon, before August 5, we’ll be sending 
to the Congress our proposal for basic wel- 
fare reform. Jobs will be the thrust behind 
this reform program for those who are 
able to work and self-respect and adequate 
living conditions for those who are not 
able to work. Our goal is for all those who 
want to work to be able to find work so 
that they can be independent and so they 
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can be proud and they can be self- 
sufficient. 

And Id like to point out that an em- 
phasis on jobs and work for those who are 
able is not discriminatory, it’s not moving 
backwards, and it’s not a deprivation of 
basic rights. What we want is for people 
who are able not to be permanently de- 
pendent on government, but able to stand 
on their own feet, support their own 
family, and have a constructive attitude 
toward our society. 

In this welfare proposal, there will be 
an additional 1 million job opportunities. 
Our goal is to make sure that every single 
family has a member of it with a guar- 
anteed job, by government if necessary, 
and this is a goal that we intend to reach. 
But let me mention—{applause|—may I 
mention a few other items of major 
concern. 

We're concerned about young people’s 
health. We propose an $18.9 million pro- 
gram to immunize 5! million poor chil- 
dren from preventable diseases over the 
next 30 months, and we’ll raise the num- 
ber of poor children screened for medical 
purposes from less than 2 million last year 
to 9.8 million before I go out of office. 

I said during the campaign that the 
tax system was a disgrace, that it was most 
unfair to people with low and average in- 
comes. We’ve been working now for 6 
months on a tax proposal that will be 
simpler and fairer and will reduce the 
burden on the average American. But in 
the meantime, we have already gotten 
Congress to agree—the bill has been 
signed, it’s been passed into law—to re- 
duce taxes $4 billion with the primary 
emphasis on the low- and middle-income 
families, which means that a family that 
makes about $10,000 a year on a perma- 
nent basis would have a 30-percent reduc- 
tion in their income tax payments. That’s 
already been done. 
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Walter Mondale, my Vice President, 
worked for years unsuccessfully, 8 years, 
to try to get a $100-million increase in the 
Title I programs for a better education 
for poor people, poor children. We have 
already proposed, and the Congress has 
already agreed, to increase the Title I pro- 
gram more than $350 million. 

We’ve made a major expansion in what 
is called countercyclical revenue sharing 
to focus into the most deprived urban 
ghetto, unemployed areas, to be admin- 
istered by Patricia Harris. And I’ve al- 
ready signed into law a $4 billion public 
works bill. Under a new urban program 
that we are proposing, the Secretary of 
HUD, Patricia Harris, will have the au- 
thority to target large amounts of this 
money, in her judgment, on areas that are 
the most needy. 

For a long time in the past whenever 
a Federal program was approved by the 
Congress and the Republican Presidents, 
a large portion of that money went to 
areas where the need was least, in the sub- 
urban areas for housing and jobs went to 
areas with already low unemployment. 
We have reversed that now, and we’re go- 
ing to send the Federal money where it’s 
needed most. 

Another of my first tasks has been to re- 
organize the Federal Government and to 
handle discrimination complaints faster 
and more effectively than we have in the 
past. The Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission now has a backlog of 
130,000 cases. Many of these cases aren’t 
considered for 3 years. There are seven 
different Federal agencies that are sup- 
posed to be taking care of these needs, 
these discriminatory practices. That’s not 
been done yet. 

Because these cases have dragged on so 
long, quite often the witnesses have dis- 
appeared and the victims have given up. 
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This is one of our top priorities—to re- 
organize the structure. It’s not an easy or 
quick thing that can be done, and the per- 
son in charge of it is Eleanor Holmes 
Norton. 

I’d like to outline very briefly for you, 
in the time I have available, some of the 
achievements already. But I want to em- 
phasize again, I’m not bragging about it 
because we recognize, as does Vernon Jor- 
dan, my friend, that we have a long way 
to go. We've set as a goal for this year the 
reduction of the unemployment rate from 
8.1 percent, which it was last December, 
to 7 percent by the end of this year. We’ve 
already reached that goal, and we expect 
it to go on down, perhaps as low as 6.5 
percent before the end of the year, with 
a trend downward that will be main- 
tained. 


We have also created just a few of the 
jobs that I have described to you. Of the 
$4 billion public works bill—the benefits 
that have not mirrored in the reduction in 
unemployment that we’ve already seen; 
that’s still to come because it takes a long 
time to get these programs going once the 
Congress approves the measure—of the 
$4 billion, we last week signed the first 
contracts for less than one percent of the 
money that’s available. But beginning 
with this week, we will be approving 
1,000 public works contracts per week, 
and we'll have all $4 billion allocated by 
September 30 and, for the first time, for 
the first time, 10 percent of every contract 
must go to a minority subcontractor or 
supplier. This can mean $400 million in 
additional, new income for minority busi- 
ness men and women. 

Now, I mentioned an increase in the 
public service jobs from 310,000 to 600,- 
000. That legislation is just now being 
passed, and it will be the end of Septem- 
ber—September 30—before we have the 
725,000 people involved. 
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Right now, we are adding 15,000 pub- 
lic service jobs per week. Our proposal for 
youth employment has now passed the 
Senate and House conference, and I ex- 
pect to have it at the White House for 
signature next week. It will create over 
200,000 jobs in a National Youth Con- 
servation Corps, built on the old Civilian 
Conservation Corps that was put into ef- 
fect by Franklin Roosevelt. And we are 
just doubling the Job Corps slots to 
40,000. Now, this is a program that’s been 
approved, but it hasn’t yet been put into 
effect. But it will be put into effect rapidly 
now that we have it on the books. 


Income security—a lot of people are 
concerned about the social security sys- 
tem. We have proposed to the Congress— 
I hope they’ll act quickly—to make sure 
that we have a sound social security sys- 
tem. And we have made a proposal to put 
it back on a sound basis without increas- 
ing the tax rate of American workers 
above what’s already been prescribed by 
law. 


I want to mention food stamps—again, 
an income for poor people that’s very 
valuable but, as you know, in the past 
they’ve had to have cash money to buy 
food stamps. We have proposed, and the 
Senate has already approved, and I hope 
the House will approve quickly, the elimi- 
nation of any requirement to purchase 
food stamps. In the future they won’t have 
to buy them. 


We're taking the first step towards 
comprehensive health care by proposing 
to the Congress hospital cost containment. 
The price to sick people of hospital care 
has gone up too rapidly. It is now 
doubling. It’s now doubling every 5 years, 
about twice the rate of growth of the 
normal, nationwide inflation rate. 

By early next year, we'll have a com- 
prehensive package of health care to put 
forward. And we’re prepared to move 
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more rapidly but, I have to tell you, frank- 
ly, that the Congress this year has almost 
all it can handle. But I’ve worked out with 
the congressional leaders that next year 
they'll start their full work on a compre- 
hensive health care system for our country. 


I want to add just a couple of more 
points. Then I'll be through. 

We are concerned about the rebuilding 
of American urban centers. I won’t cover 
what Patricia Harris is going to cover in 
her speech, but we’ve asked for $5 billion 
increase in budget authority and proposed 
new formulae to focus this attention where 
it’s needed most. In housing we are in- 
creasing Title VIII sections of housing, 
reviving the 202 housing programs for 
elderly people. We’ve proposed an exten- 
sion of $200 million in separate funding 
for private day care services, and action 
by both Houses of Congress is quite near. 
And we recently proposed major reforms 
in the foster care system to permit more 
easily approved adoptions and to hold 
families, again, together. 

I could go on and on, because the list 
of programs is very long and the amount 
of money involved is very great, and the 
eagerness to implement these programs by 
me and the Democratic Congress is there 
and the Cabinet officers and administra- 
tors contains an attitude not of holding 
back what Congress has approved, as has 
been the case too often in the past, but an 
eagerness to put into effect these programs 
completely and without delay. 

Now, I’ve mentioned a lot of figures to 
you. I’ve talked a lot about programs that 
we've already passed, about a lot of money 
that’s already been appropriated. And 
then you might say, “Well, he’s talking 
about a lot of money and a lot of help. 
But I haven’t seen that money in my 
community yet.” But the point I’m mak- 
ing to you is it takes time to change the 
trends of history and to reverse the bu- 
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reaucratic mechanism to one of support 
and compassion and concern and enthu- 
siasm from what was formerly reluctance 
or lack of enthusiasm. 

We have, obviously, a long way to go. 
So, when I talk about these figures, it’s 
not with a sense of final accomplishments. 
It’s with a sense of dedication to the fu- 
ture to perform as President of our great 
country in such a way as to make you 
proud and to let you feel that there is in 
the White House and there is in the 
Democratic Congress and there is within 
the Cabinet members of my administra- 
tion a partner with the Urban League, 
eager to work in the private and govern- 
mental sectors toward common goals. I’m 
talking about real money, real programs 
to help real people in real need of help. 


And I’m not talking about just abstract 
figures—although a billion dollars is a lot 
of money—or meaningless statistics about 
percentages of reduction of unemploy- 
ment. I’m talking about a flood of new 
programs that will be coming into your 
own community in the weeks and months 
ahead. I’m talking about my administra- 
tion living up to its commitments to the 
poor and to the hungry and to the timid 
and to the weak and to the unemployed. 

I need your partnership and you need 
my partnership. And I believe that that 
partnership is available to us and it can 
have a profound impact so that you and 
I and my Cabinet and the Congress to- 
gether can make this a better place in 
which to live, particularly those who 
haven’t yet realized the guarantees ex- 
pressed 200 years ago by our Founding 
Fathers, of life and liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. 


We’ve made great strides in this coun- 
try already. We still have a long way to 
go. And you’ve got my pledge to respond 
well to counsel, to advice, to caution, and 
to criticism. And I believe that this can 
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be very constructive. And together we can 
put smiles on the faces instead of tears, 
and we can have a support of our system 
of government instead of a lashing out be- 
cause deprived and unemployed people 
feel alienated from the structure of so- 
ciety that’s been so good to all of us here. 

Those are my hopes and my dreams 
and my prayers. 

You’re partners with me and Vernon 
and all of you. I’m proud of that partner- 
ship and what it can mean to us in this 
greatest of all nations on Earth. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:05 a.m. in the 
International Ballroom at the Washington 
Hilton Hotel. Following his remarks, he met 
privately with Donald H. McGannon, president 
of the board of trustees, and Vernon E. Jordan, 
Jr., executive director, of the National Urban 
League. 


Marine Pollution Protocol 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Protocol. July 25,1977 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I herewith transmit for your considera- 
tion the Protocol Relating to Intervention 
on the High Seas in Cases of Marine Pol- 
lution by Substances Other than Oil, 
1973. I am also transmitting a report on 
this Protocol from the Department of 
State. 

The Protocol complements the 1969 
International Convention Relating to In- 
tervention on the High Seas in Cases of 
Oil Pollution Casualties by providing that, 
under certain circumstances, governments 
may take action on the high seas to pro- 
tect the interests of their coastal areas 
from marine pollution caused by sub- 
stances other than oil. A list of such sub- 
stances, compiled by the Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
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tion, accompanies the Protocol. Under 
the terms of the Protocol, the list can be 
amended to reflect future technological 
developments. 


The Protocol is evidence of awareness 
by the international community that oil 
is not the only potential source of marine 
pollution, and that steps must be taken to 
prevent or reduce damage from other sub- 
stances as well. I recommend that the 
Senate advise and consent to its ratifi- 
cation. 

Jimmy Carter 
The White House, 
July 25, 1977. 


Postal Rate Commission 


Nomination of Simeon M. Bright To Bea 
Member. July 25, 1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Simeon M. Bright, of 
Keyser, W. Va., to be a member of the 
Postal Rate Commission. He would re- 
place Paul A. Miltich. Bright is owner of 
Sim Bright Real Estate & Investments 
and president of Bright Associates in West 
Virginia. 

He was born September 11, 1925, in 
Keyser, W. Va. He received a B.A. (1949) 
and M.A. (1950) from West Virginia 
University. 

From 1953 to 1962, he was an educa- 
tional specialist for the Department of the 
Army. He worked for the Post Office De- 
partment from 1962 to 1969, serving as 
an employee development officer from 
1962 to 1965 and as special assistant to 
the Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau 
of Personnel, from 1965 to 1969. 

Bright was a lecturer at the University 
of Maryland in 1969-70, and from 1971 
to 1974 he was manager of the J. Dorsey 
Real Estate Co. Since 1974 he has been 
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owner of Sim Bright Real Estate & In- 
vestments. From 1973 to 1976, Bright was 
also coordinator of the cooperative educa- 
tion program at Potomac State College, 
West Virginia University. 


Department of State 


Nomination of Benjamin H. Read To Be 
Deputy Under Secretary. July 25,1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Benjamin H. Read, of 
Washington, D.C., to be Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Management. He 
would replace Richard M. Moose. Read 
is president of the German Marshall 
Fund of the United States. 

Read was born September 14, 1925, in 
Philadelphia, Pa. He received a B.A. from 
Williams College in 1949 and an LL.B. 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1952. 

From 1952 to 1955, Read practiced 
law in Philadelphia, and in 1955 and 1956 
he was an associate defender with the 
Volunteer Defender Association there. In 
1957 and 1958, he was an attorney adviser 
in the Legal Adviser’s Office at the State 
Department. 


From 1958 to 1963, Read was legis- 
lative assistant to U.S. Senator Joseph S. 
Clark of Pennsylvania. From 1963 to 
1969, he was special assistant to the Sec- 
retary of State and Executive Secretary 
at the State Department. 

Read was acting Director, then Direc- 
tor, of the Woodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars from 1969 to 1973. 
Since 1973 he has been president of the 
German Marshall Fund of the United 
States, a Washington-based foundation 
dedicated to assisting Americans and Eu- 
ropeans to understand and resolve the 
common problems of industrial societies. 


Visit of Prime Minister 
Giulio Andreotti of Italy 


Remarks of the President and the 
Prime Minister at the Welcoming 
Ceremony. July 26, 1977 


THE PRESIDENT. This morning it’s a great 
honor for me, on behalf of the American 
people, to welcome to our country a per- 
sonal friend of mine and a man who rep- 
resents a nation which is a close partner 
and friend of the United States. Prime 
Minister Andreotti is one of the most ex- 
perienced and accomplished leaders in 
the whole world. He’s had a breadth of 
service in the Government of Italy, which 
is almost unbelievable in its complexity 
and in its diversity and accomplishments. 

About 30 years ago, as a very young 
man of 27, he became the Under Secre- 
tary of State, and since then he’s been the 
Minister of Interior, the Minister of 
Finance, the Minister of Defense, the 
Minister of the Treasury, of Commerce 
and Industry, the Minister of the Budget 
and Economic Planning. And _ before 
his present service, he has been Prime 
Minister of Italy on two different occa- 
sions. So, the great developments in Italy 
and its emergence as one of the world 
leaders is to a major degree a measure of 
the accomplishments of this fine man. 

The last time he was in the United 
States was in December. He met then 
with Vice President-elect Walter Mon- 
dale. In January, when we made our first 
series of visits around the world to show 
how valuable those national friendships 
were, of course Italy was one of the places 
that the Vice President visited. He was 
well received by our good friend, Prime 
Minister Andreotti. 

When I went to the London summit 
conference in May, I enjoyed working 
with Prime Minister Andreotti and five 
other world leaders in assessing the prob- 
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lems that we face together and the op- 
portunities for improvement of the lot of 
those who live in our own countries and 
those who depend upon us to make deci- 
sions that can improve the lives of people 
in all nations. 

The friendship between Italy and the 
United States is very dear to us and very 
important. The bilateral relationship is 
one of mutual significance and support. 
Obviously, Italy is one of the keystone 
nations in the European Community and 
is a valued partner of our own in the de- 
fense of the Atlantic region through 
NATO. 

We have seen Italy’s strong action and 
courageous action in recent years to over- 
come the tremendous burden of having to 
import 75 percent of their energy supplies 
at rapidly increasing prices. And the strict 
conservation measures and the sacrifice of 
the Italian people to restore the strength 
and integrity of their own economic sys- 
tem has been an inspiration to the rest of 
the world. 

We work very closely with Italy. And 
now, we and they and a few other nations 
are analyzing the nuclear fuel cycle to 
determine how we can meet the needs of 
energy in the future from the atom with- 
out constraint on the economic well-be- 
ing of the nations involved and at the 
same time prevent the proliferation of the 
ability of nations to develop nuclear 
weapons. 

Our trade with Italy is of great mutual 
benefit, and there are large investments 
by American business in Italy and vice 
versa. We look on Italy as an avenue of 
advice and counsel and partnership in 
strengthening our own ties with the 
people of the developing nations of the 
world. And I think it is accurate to say 
that in world leadership the Government 
of Italy, under the leadership of Prime 
Minister Andreotti, is admired, respected, 
and also trusted. 
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So, we share with them a mutual re- 
sponsibility for world security. We are 
interdependent. Their friendship means 
as much to us as does our friendship 
mean to the people of Italy. 

We are also blessed in the United States 
with millions of Italian-Americans who 
have come here from their mother coun- 
try and have enriched our own culture 
with the derivation of the historic 
achievements of ancient Italy. 

For all these reasons it’s a great honor 
to me this morning to welcome Prime 
Minister Andreotti who will now be shar- 
ing with me and others discussions about 
affairs that bind our nations together and 
challenges that address both our great 
countries. To use a phrase that Prime 
Minister Andreotti has made famous, “In- 
ternational solidarity among the democ- 
racies of the world is a very important 
foundation upon which permanent peace 
can be found.” 

With great admiration, appreciation 
for his accomplishments, and an addi- 
tional expression of the value of Italian 
friendship toward our country, Mr. 
Prime Minister, we welcome you to the 
United States. 


Thank you very much. 


Tue Prime Minister. Mr. President, 
I am particularly glad to find myself 
again on American soil in acceptance of 
the invitation that you addressed to me 
last December on the occasion of my visit 
to your predecessor and that you so kindly 
renewed last May in London when we 
met at the Downing Street summit and at 
the Atlantic Council. 

There are two fundamental principles 
which guide the policies of democratic 
Italy, the frank and constructive friend- 
ship towards the United States of Amer- 
ica and the passionate participation in 
the development of the European Com- 
munity. And the latter in turn is tied to 
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the American Continent by countless 
bonds, both historical and present. 

This twofold aim is meant and lived by 
us not in a vision of hostility towards other 
regions of the world, but, on the contrary, 
as a stabilizing contribution to equilibrium 
and universal peace. 

The Italian people, through hard sac- 
rifices, certainly made less difficult by the 
breadth of the consensus in Parliament, 
were able to overcome last fall a critical 
moment which could have been dramatic 
for our economy and our finances. 

The firm will to fight and tackle, with 
success, the present difficulty remains— 
first among them, unemployment and in- 
flation. We know that only if our nation 
perseveres in fulfilling its duty, it can win 
the solidarity of its allies which at times 
is particularly vital to us—a solidarity 
which takes the form both of adequate 
credit from the international institutions 
and of the concrete availability of friendly 
countries to be ever more open and to 
accept the products of Italian labor. 

But it is not only with the problems of 
the present moment that we must con- 
cern ourselves. There is an impelling need 
to discern the immediate and long-term 
possibilities and difficulties. First of all, 
that fundamental problem of energy to 
which you, Mr. President, have addressed 
yourself so vigorously and without delay 
in coordinated terms. We are eager for a 
close cooperation in this field, and this will 
figure in our discussions with you. 

The country of Enrico Fermi and 
Guglielmo Marconi can, without commit- 
ting a sin of pride, believe that it is a use- 
ful participant in the great research pro- 
grams which will be all the more valid if 
formidable means, wills, and brains are 
concentrated on them. 

Allow me, Mr. President, here from the 
White House to send a deep-felt message 
of fraternity and affection to the Italians 
of America, to their children, to their 
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grandchildren. They represent in the 
number and quality a substantial com- 
ponent of the great American people and 
make up an indestructible basis for our 
friendship. The recent commemorations 
of the Bicentennial have drawn ample at- 
tention to their contribution, sometimes 
silent and humble, but always important, 
and of this we have been very proud. 

Furthermore, our pride is in being able 
to show the old emigrants and their de- 
scendants that Italy is modernizing itself, 
it’s strengthening itself in its spiritual 
heritage, and that it is capable of finding 
ways toward harmony and peace in the 
world. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, and interpreting the feelings of the 
Italian people, I address to you a warm 
and cordial greeting, which I wish to ex- 
tend to Mrs. Carter, to the members of 
your family, and to all the American 
people. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:40 a.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. Prime 


Minister Andreotti spoke in Italian, and his 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. 


United States Ambassador 
to Qatar 


Nomination of Andrew I. Killgore. 
July 26, 1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Andrew I. Killgore, of 
Lakeland, Fla., to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to the State of Qatar. He 
would replace Robert P. Paganelli. Kill- 
gore is presently deputy chief of mission 
in Wellington, New Zealand. 

Killgore was born November 7, 1919, 
in Greensboro, Ala. He received a B.S. 
from Livingstone University in 1943 and 
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an LL.B. from the University of Alabama 
in 1949. He served in the U.S. Navy from 
1943 to 1946. 

Killgore served as a selector-analyst for 
the U.S. Displaced Persons Commission 
in 1949 and 1950 and as a displaced pop- 
ulations officer in Frankfort in 1950 and 
1951. From 1951 to 1953, he was visa 
officer in London, and from 1953 to 1955 
he was an evaluator at the State Depart- 
ment. 

In 1955-56 Killgore took Arab lan- 
guage training at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, and in 1956 and 1957 he served 
as political officer in Beirut. From 1957 
to 1959, he was political officer in Jeru- 
salem, and from 1959 to 1961, he was po- 
litical officer in Amman. 


In 1961 and 1962, Killgore was an in- 
ternational relations officer at the State 
Department. From 1962 to 1965, he was 
officer-in-charge of Iraq-Jordan affairs. 
From 1965 to 1967, he was detailed as a 
public affairs officer to USIA in Baghdad. 

Killgore was political officer in Dacca 
from 1967 to 1970 and political-economic 
officer for the Arab North Directorate, 
Jordan Affairs, at the State Department 
from 1970 to 1972. From 1972 to 1974, he 
was counselor for political affairs in Teh- 
ran. In 1974 he was principal officer in 
Manama, and since 1974 he has been dep- 
uty chief of mission in Wellington. 


United States Ambassador 
to Sweden 


Nomination of Rodney O. Kennedy-Minott. 
July 26, 1977 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Rodney O. Kennedy-Mi- 
nott, of Atherton, Calif., to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States to Sweden. He would 
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replace David S. Smith. Kennedy-Minott 
is a professor of U.S. history at Cali- 
fornia State University at Hayward. 

He was born June 1, 1928, in Portland, 
Oreg. He received an A.B. (1953), an 
M.A. (1956), and a Ph. D. (1960) from 
Stanford University. He served in the 
U.S. Army from 1946 to 1952. 


Kennedy-Minott was at Stanford Uni- 
versity from 1960 to 1965, serving as an 
instructor, then assistant professor of his- 
tory, and as assistant director, then direc- 
tor of the summer sessions. In 1965-66 he 
was an associate professor at Portland 
State University. 

In 1966-67 Kennedy-Minott was as- 
sociate dean of instruction at California 
State University at Hayward, and from 
1967 to 1969 he was head of the division 
of humanities there. Since 1969 he has 
been a full professor. 


From 1971 to 1973, Kennedy-Minott 
was an adviser and researcher for Thames 
T.V. of London on European emigration 
to the United States and for “The World 
at War.” He is the author of “Peerless 
Patriots: The Organized Veterans and 
the Spirit of Patriotism” (1962), “The 
Fortress That Never Was: The Myth of 
Hitler’s Bavarian Stronghold” (1964), 
and “The Sinking of the Lollipop: Shir- 
ley Temple v. Pete McCloskey and the 
Politics of Suburbia” (1968). 


United States Ambassador to Haiti 


Nomination of William B. Jones. 


July 26, 1977 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate William B. Jones, of Los 
Angeles, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
to Haiti. He would replace Heyward 
Isham. Jones is U.S. Permanent Repre- 
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sentative to the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO) in Paris. 

He was born May 2, 1928, in Los An- 
geles. He received an A.B. in 1949 from 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles and a J.D. in 1952 frora the Univer- 
sity of Southern California School of Law. 

From 1953 to 1962, Jones practiced law 
in Los Angeles. In 1962 and 1963, he was 
supervisory educational and cultural ex- 
change officer on the Plans and Develop- 
ment Staff at the State Department, and 
in 1963 and 1964 he was Chief of West 
Coast and Mali programs in the Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs. 

Jones was Deputy Director of the Office 
of African Programs from 1964 to 1967, 
and Director of Programs Evaluation and 
Analysis staff from 1967 to 1969. From 
1969 to 1973, he was Deputy Assistant 
Secretary in the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs. 

Since 1973 Jones has been U.S. Per- 
manent Representative to UNESCO. He 
has also served as U.S. Representative to 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th sessions of the 
General Conference of UNESCO in 
1972, 1974, and 1976. In 1973 he was 
designated U.S. delegate to the Third Ex- 
traordinary Session of the General Confer- 
ence of UNESCO, and in 1976 he served 
as Chairman of the Legal Committee at 
the UNESCO General Conference in 
Nairobi. 


Budget Rescission 
Message to the Congress. 


July 26, 1977 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith propose 
rescission of $105.0 million in missile pro- 
curement funds appropriated to the De- 
partment of Defense. 


July 26 


The details of the proposed rescission 
are contained in the attached report. 
Jmummy CarTER 
The White House, 
July 26, 1977. 


NOTE: The attachment detailing the rescission 
is printed in the FEDERAL REcisTER of July 29, 
1977. 

The message was not issued in the form of a 
White House press release. 


Budget Deferrals 


Message to the Congress. July 26, 1977 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 
one new deferral of budget authority 
amounting to $11.0 million for the local 
public works program of the Department 
of Commerce. In addition, I am reporting 
a revision to a previously transmitted 
Energy Research and Development Ad- 
ministration deferral. 

The details of each deferral are con- 
tained in the attached reports. 


Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 
July 26, 1977. 


NOTE: The attachments detailing the deferrals 
are printed in the FEDERAL REGISTER of July 29, 
1977. 

The message was not issued in the form of a 
White House press release. 


Customs Convention on 
International Transport 
of Goods 


Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention. July 26,1977 


To the Senate of the United States: 
With a view to receiving the advice 
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and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith the revised Customs 
Convention on the International Trans- 
port of Goods under cover of Transport 
International Routier Carnets (TIR 
Convention) , done at Geneva on Novem- 
ber 14, 1975. I also transmit, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, the report of the 
Department of State with respect to the 
Convention. 

The revised TIR Convention is based 
on the TIR Convention of 1959 to which 
the United States is a party. The revised 
TIR Convention contains modernized 
technical provisions which will facilitate 
transportation of United States goods. 
The most important improvements are 
that the TIR Carnet is now to be printed 
in English as well as French, and United 
States goods transported to Europe which 
arrive late under the TIR Carnet will be 
protected against administrative delays. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Con- 
vention and give its advice and consent 
to ratification. 

Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
July 26, 1977. 


NOTE: The message was not issued in the form 
of a White House press release. 


Federal Maritime Commission 
Nomination of Richard J. Daschbach To Be a 


Commissioner. July 26, 1977 

The President today announced that he 
will nominate Richard J. Daschbach, of 
Walpole, N.H., to be Commissioner of the 
Federal Maritime Commission. He would 
replace Ashton Barrett. Daschbach is 
maritime counsel to the Senate Com- 
merce Committee. 

He was born November 19, 1936, in 
Columbus, Ohio. He received a B.A. from 
Georgetown University in 1958 and grad- 
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uated from Georgetown University Law 


Center in 1962. 


From 1963 to 1965, Daschbach was an 
area coordinator for the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration in the Commerce 
Department. In 1965 and 1966, he was 
special assistant to the Assistant Admin- 
istrator of the Economic Development 
Administration at Commerce. 


Daschbach was Washington manager 
and counsel for Gulf South Research In- 
stitute from 1966 to 1968, and staff attor- 
ney for the Southern New Hampshire Le- 
gal Services Association in 1968 and 1969. 


Daschbach was staff counsel to the 
Senate Commerce Committee from 1969 
until 1973, when he became maritime 
counsel to the Committee. 


Visit of Prime Minister 
Andreotti of Italy 


Toasts of the President and Prime Minister 
Andreotti at a Dinner Honoring the Prime 
Minister. July 26, 1977 


THE PRESIDENT. Good evening, every- 
body. 

The first thing I’d like to say is that 
we're very proud to have you here with 
us tonight. It’s been a delightful day for 
me, and I’ve thoroughly enjoyed the 
reunion with my good friend, Prime Min- 
ister Andreotti. 


As you may or may not know, he doesn’t 
speak English and I don’t speak Italian. 
So we carry on a conversation in Spanish. 


[Laughter] 


I got through with my first conversa- 
tion with him today, and I discovered 
afterwards that we had promised to build 
18 water projects in Italy. [Laughter] And 
he had promised to send the Communists 
over to help me run the Government. 
[Laughter] So we decided from then on 
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to use an interpreter. [Laughter] We’ve 
made out much better since then. 

There have been a lot of things that 
have made the Italian-Americans famous 
in our country. One of them was my ac- 
ceptance speech at the Democratic Con- 
vention. [Laughter] 

Afterwards, I went to an Italian-Amer- 
ican appreciation banquet. And as a nor- 
mal outgrowth of the fact that Rome was 
a republic 2,000 years ago and the fact 
that within the consciousness of Italians 
and their descendants there has been a 
strong commitment to orderly govern- 
ment, a deep sense of justice, truth, integ- 
rity, and a commitment to public service, 
I was there when the two most famous 
men in our Nation were recognized, along 
with some others, Judge John Sirica and 
Peter Rodino. 

And I think it’s accurate to say that it 
was not a coincidence that these Amer- 
icans of Italian descent were the ones 
who—in a time of great challenge to our 
very system of government based on 
human freedom and the democratic proc- 
ess—that they stood tall and strong and 
reinspired our people to believe in our 
own system of government. And I par- 
ticularly want to thank Peter Rodino, 
who’s here, and my good friend, John 
Sirica, for that wonderful accomplish- 
ment. 

That particular evening was during the 
general election contest. I had a chance 
to say a few words. I was very happy to 
introduce to several thousand Italian- 
Americans my runningmate, Fritz “Mon- 
dalli.” [Laughter] 

I think because of that and other 
reasons, we made out very well with 
Italian-Americans. But when we began to 
prepare the guest list for this evening, 
Rosalynn and I and all those who helped 
to make arrangements for this banquet 
were impressed at the overwhelming num- 
ber of Italian-Americans who have been 
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an inspiration to us all, both those who 
are famous and those who are not very 
famous, and a re-awareness of the strong 
ties of heritage and kinship and friend- 
ship that has bound our countries 
together. 


I’m very new at this job, as you know. 
But I’ve had a chance to learn from the 
experienced leaders who have, through 
long years of public service, learned them- 
selves about the proper interrelationships 
between nations and the unchanging 
trends of history and the challenge that 
befalls democratic governments and how 
successfully to meet those challenges. 

I was listening a few minutes ago to a 
very famous economist who is sitting at 
our table, Dr. Modigliani. And he has 
recently published an article in one of the 
famous Italian newspapers, pointing out 
that the government of Prime Minister 
Andreotti is, in his opinion, the first one 
in 20 years who’s really moving that coun- 
try and inspiring the people and correct- 
ing defects and carving out for the future 
a bright outlook on the prospects of 
the Italian people for maintaining their 
strength, economically and_ politically, 
and preserving their tremendous influ- 
ence that’s beneficial to the rest of the 
free world. 


I’ve learned a lot from Prime Minister 
Andreotti, who’s become a very close per- 
sonal friend of mine. He’s served, as I said 
in my welcoming remarks today, in many 
parts of government. I can’t recall them 
all, but a little more than 30 years ago 
he began his service as Under Secretary 
of State. He served as Secretary of Fi- 
nance and Treasury and Defense and 
Commerce and has managed the budget 
of Italy. And has been a solid and a very 
inspired leader for the people of Italy. 

Several years ago, there was a great con- 
cern throughout the free world that the 
economic circumstances in Italy might de- 
teriorate rapidly and be a stumbling block 
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to further progress. But under the leader- 
ship of Prime Minister Andreotti, that 
crisis has been weathered. And now I 
think it’s accurate to say, and almost 
everyone would agree, that the progress 
that has been made in that nation in re- 
cent months is inspirational indeed. 

We value the friendship of leaders like 
him and the wisdom that he adds to in- 
ternational councils and, also, a sense of 
sharing of the responsibilities for leader- 
ship with the government and the people 
of Italy. 

There is a great deal of common pur- 
pose, a common challenge, common prob- 
lems, and a determination to solve them. 
I benefit personally from this friendship 
and this closeness. And I know that it is 
with a sense of reassurance that we recog- 
nize again the strength of the interrela- 
tionship between the people of Italy and 
the people of the United States of 
America. 

As President of our people, represent- 
ing about 215 million free men and wo- 
men, I would like to propose a toast to 
the brave and courageous and fine friends 
of ours in Italy and to their inspired 
leader, Prime Minister Andreotti. 

THE Prime Minister. Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am indeed very 
glad to be again in the United States for 
my third official visit as President of the 
Council of Ministers of the Italian Re- 
public. 

Your invitation, Mr. President, and 
tonight’s wonderful reception in this his- 
torical house, which is deeply linked with 
sO many memories of American great- 
ness, had, first of all, evidence of the old, 
warm, and enduring friendship between 
our two countries. 

I would like to thank particularly on 
this occasion our gracious hostess, Mrs. 
Carter, whose presence, whose courtesy 
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and, also, intelligence are so evident in 
sO many activities of your great Nation. 

Somebody suggested that I might ad- 
dress, in Latin, my host. [Laughter] By 
the way, I suppose that my Latin may 
be more understandable to many of you 
than my English. [Laughter] 

But I would ask, Mr. President, your 
permission to use my language, which 
happens to be that, also, of so many 
Americans of Italian descent. 

[At this point, the Prime Minister continued in 
Italian, and the translation follows:] 

Mr. President, I wish to renew my 
warmest thanks for the welcome given 
to me and to Minister Forlani, for the 
cordiality shown to us, and for the appre- 
ciation toward our government at a time 
which is difficult but in which the Italian 
people are once again proving their great 
will for recovery and progress. 

He who has the responsibility for po- 
litical leadership always finds it hard to 
tackle programs of social reform. When 
the economic trends are favorable, one 
fears that an innovation may cause 
pauses and retrogressions. When, on the 
other hand, things do not go well, the 
requirements for first aid monopolize re- 
sources and energies. 

Now, our Republican Constitution of 
1948 provides for a_ general social 
progress and for the narrowing of exces- 
sive income gaps. It is not morally right 
that the contrast continues to exist be- 
tween the few that possess very much 
and the many who have, if at all, the 
bare neccssities. 

In this period and within this frame- 
work, we are leading an energetic fiscal 
policy. This has proved so effective that 
in 24 months the taxation revenue has 
doubled, although the fiscal pressure on 
the less privileged has been appreciably 
lessened. 
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At the same time, we have had a pro- 
digious expansion in the number of stu- 
dents up to the level of universities, which 
are open today to the children even of 
the humblest families. 

Another item I would like to add— 
the proportion of Italians who now own 
their own homes has reached 50 percent. 
The road to be covered in the field of 
social justice is still long. We are con- 
ditioned by the grip of unemployment 
and of inflation. But the results of more 
than 30 years comfort us in our firm be- 
lief in the goodness of the democratic 
system. We consider freedom to be the 
fulcrum of any intention and design of 
our programs. 

I am proud to speak these words in the 
presence of a chosen representation of 
Italian-Americans, almost all descend- 
ants of humble immigrants to whom for 
a long time our fatherland was not able 
to ensure bread and work. 

On your soil the immigrants gave a 
strong contribution to the continuous 
growth of the American nation, sharing 


without exception joys and adversities. 
Allow me today not to talk of those 
who have emerged socially in many 
fields. I would like instead to mention 
the contribution of blood given by the 


Italian-Americans when the United 
States has been engaged in war. ° 

There is not a single military cemetery 
from Normandy to Nettuno in which the 
names of so many people of Italian origin 
do not bear witness to this participation 
in the greatest sacrifice of their new 
homeland. 


When you, Mr. President, were serv- 
ing in the Navy in Hawaii, you would 
certainly have paused in meditation in 
front of the historical memorial to the 
fallen of Pearl Harbor. Well, even on 
that stone are engraved significant names, 
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such as those of machinist, W. J. Bon- 
filio; of sailors, E. I. Brigniole, E. Puzzio, 
M. I. Giovinazzo, F. J. Pidrotti, J. N. 
Ristivo, and R. D. Valenti; of yeoman, 
M. Crisquolo; of shipfitter, F. Riganti. 
Europe and Italy also owe those boys, 
twice in this century, their victorious 
liberation. 


And it was the sacrifice of all this 
youth that inspired enlightened states- 
men to give life in 1949 to the Atlantic 
Treaty, the prime purpose of which has 
been that of preserving peace. By asso- 
ciating themselves in time to effectively 
ward off the danger of a third world war, 
the United States, Canada, and 13 Euro- 
pean countries have undertaken an affir- 
mation of solidarity which had no his- 
torical precedent and which still remains 
an essential element of world stability. 

We are pleased to say that this view is 
shared today in Italy by the widest ma- 
jority of political forces, together with 
the other qualifying objective of the Euro- 
pean Community. 


Mr. President, on the occasion of every 
change here at the White House, we in 
Europe legitimately ask ourselves, what 
will be the policy of the United States 
towards our continent? It seems to us 
that a man from Georgia, the son, that 
is, of a State which counts among its 
cities a Rome and an Athens, must be by 
vocation more than others close to 
Europe. [Laughter] 


You have given assurances of this 
many times during your electoral cam- 
paign, and you confirmed it without fear 
of doubt last May at the London sum- 
mit. And on the same occasion, you also 
made it clear, without equivocation, that 
there is no contrast between the repeated 
raising of the issue of human rights and 
international policy of détente, to which 
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we are also faithfully and earnestly 
committed. 

I do not think I am far off the mark, 
because the statesman is first of all a 
man, if I connect your reaffirmations for 
human rights not so much to a high 
political strategy but rather to your 
youthful experiences as a son of the Deep 
South—sensitive, with foreseeing clear- 
ness to the appeal of civil unity and of 
the equality of man. 

On the road of détente, the meeting in 
Belgrade offers us a proving ground to 
show that there is a convergence of ideas 
between America and Europe. And we 
must embark on it, both firmly and grad- 
ually, confident in the value of the prin- 
ciples in which we believe. 

Mr. President, in the spirit of friend- 
ship and solidarity between our two coun- 
tries and in view of the ever closer and 
more concrete cooperation which we in- 
tend to implement between our two Gov- 
ernments, I raise my glass in a toast to 
your personal happiness and to that of 
your family, to the prosperity of our two 


peoples, and to the well-being of all those 
present. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:25 p.m. in the 
State Dining Room at the White House. 


United States-Canada Maritime 


Boundaries and Related Resource 
Issues 


Designation of Lloyd N. Cutler as the 
President’s Special Representative for 
Negotiations. July 27,1977 


The President today announced the 
designation of Lloyd N. Cutler, of Chevy 
Chase, Md., as his special representative 
for maritime boundary and resource ne- 
gotiations with Canada, with the per- 
sonal rank of Ambassador. Ambassador 
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Cutler, who is a Washington attorney, 
will conduct negotiations with Canada 
over the coming months in an effort to 
reach a comprehensive settlement of 
U.S.-Canadian maritime boundaries and 
related fishery and hydrocarbon issues. 

The Government of Canada _ has 
named Ambassador Marcel Cadieux to 
conduct its negotiations. Ambassador 
Cadieux formerly served as Under-Secre- 
tary of the Department of External 
Affairs in Ottawa and as Ambassador of 
Canada to the United States. He is on 
temporary assignment from his position 
as Canadian Ambassador to the Euro- 
pean Communities. 

The two countries attempted to re- 
solve their maritime boundary and fish- 
eries issues in talks from late 1975 to 
early 1977. Failing agreement, earlier 
this year they entered into an interim 
Reciprocal Fisheries Agreement for 1977, 
to enable each country to continue fish- 
ing in the 200-mile zone of the other 
while negotiations for more permanent 
arrangements proceed. The new negotia- 
tions will resume under the direction of 
Ambassador Cutler and Ambassador 
Cadieux around August 1. 

The two Governments have agreed 
that, with a view toward reaching a ne- 
gotiated settlement between them, the 
special negotiators will be guided by the 
following terms of reference. The negotia- 
tors will report to Governments by Octo- 
ber 15, 1977, on the principles of a com- 
prehensive settlement encompassing: 

—maritime boundaries delimitation ; 

—complementary fishery and hydro- 
carbon resource arrangements, as appro- 
priate ; 

—such other related matters as the 
two Governments may decide. 

The negotiators will develop the sub- 
stance of an ad referendum comprehen- 
sive settlement for submission to Govern- 
ments by December 1, 1977. 
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The negotiators will organize and con- 
duct the negotiations in the manner and 
in the places which they judge will best 
facilitate a settlement. 

Negotiations concerning West Coast 
salmon will be resumed separately on a 
priority basis. The special negotiators 
will determine the relationship, if any, 
between the courses and outcomes of the 
two sets of negotiations. 

Cutler was born November 10, 1917, 
in New York City. He received an A.B. 
(1936) and an LL.B. (1939) from Yale 
University. He served in the U.S. Army 
from 1942 to 1945. 

From 1946 to 1962, Cutler was a part- 
ner in the law firm of Cox, Langford, 
Stoddard & Cutler. He has been a part- 
ner with Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering 
since 1962. 

Cutler was secretary of the Lawyers 
Committee on Civil Rights Under Law 
from 1963 to 1965, and cochairman from 
1971 to 1973. He was vice chairman of 
the Business Leadership Advisory Coun- 
cil, Office of Economic Opportunity, in 
1963. In 1968 and 1969, he was Execu- 
tive Director of the National Commis- 
sion on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence. 


Visit of Prime Minister 
Andreotti of Italy 


White House Statement Issued Following the 
Conclusion of the Meetings Between the 
President and the Prime Minister. 


July 27, 1977 


Italian Prime Minister Giulio Andre- 
otti paid an official visit to Washington 
July 26-27 at the invitation of President 
Carter. He was accompanied by Foreign 
Minister Arnaldo Forlani. The President 
gave a White House dinner for the Prime 
Minister on July 26 and held two lengthy 
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conversations with the Italian visitors. 
The talks between the President and the 
Prime Minister covered a wide range of 
political, economic, security, and cultural 
issues in which the two nations share an 
interest. These discussions were a follow- 
on to the meeting between the President 
and the Prime Minister in May at the 
London summit. The President and the 
Prime Minister expressed their intention 
to continue the process of close consulta- 
tions between the two Governments and 
emphasized their basic agreement on ma- 
jor issues. 

During their meetings, the President 
and the Prime Minister discussed East- 
West relations, focusing on SALT and 
other arms control negotiations; develop- 
ments in Europe, with special reference 
to the European Community; the situa- 
tion in the Mediterranean and the Mid- 
dle East; and the upcoming fall meeting 
in Belgrade of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe. The Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister also dis- 
cussed human rights and their role in in- 
ternational affairs, agreeing on the desir- 
ability of continuing to stress implemen- 
tation of these universally accepted values 
as an important element in the process of 
détente. 

The Prime Minister described the Ital- 
ian situation in its various aspects. The 
President expressed appreciation for 
Italy's continued contribution to West- 
ern cooperation and Allied solidarity, and 
its commitment to democratic institutions. 

The President and the Prime Minister 
discussed the economic difficulties that 
beset many of the industrialized democ- 
racies and pledged to work for common 
solutions. The two leaders agreed that the 
Andreotti government’s economic pro- 
gram has moved the Italian economy to- 
ward greater stability, less inflation, and 
a more favorable balance of payments. 
They agreed on the need to persevere 
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along the lines agreed with the IMF, as 
well as on the necessity of implementing 
the consensus reached at the London sum- 
mit to adjust payments imbalances in a 
context of expanding trade and economic 
development. 


The President and the Prime Minister 
devoted a major part of their talks to 
world energy problems. They affirmed 
their intention to enhance and reinvigor- 
ate cooperation through the International 
Energy Agency and, bilaterally, through 
the U.S.-Italy Energy Working Group to 
coordinate policies and assist one another 
in this area of great significance. In this 
connection, the President agreed to ex- 
plore ways of meeting Italy’s needs for 
assured supplies of natural uranium as 
well as financing of its nuclear power pro- 
gram. The two leaders discussed the spe- 
cial energy requirements and objectives 
which Italy shares with other major in- 
dustrialized countries heavily dependent 
on imported fossil fuels. They expressed 
their hope that the International Nuclear 
Fuel Cycle Evaluation would contribute 
to their common objectives in the field of 
nuclear nonproliferation and to a satis- 
factory solution of the participating coun- 
tries’ needs for assured fuel. They also 
agreed to expand cooperation in energy 
conservation, in safe and environmentally 
sound operation of nuclear reactors, and 
in the development of new sources of en- 
ergy—solar, bioconversion, geothermal, 
and others. 


Recognizing the importance of histori- 
cal ties of friendship, a common cultural 
heritage, and the contribution of millions 
of Americans of Italian descent to the in- 
tellectual, spiritual, and economic life of 
the United States, the President and the 
Prime Minister agreed that every effort 
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should be made to increase the already 
significant exchanges between the two 
countries in the fields of education and 
culture. 


They agreed in particular on the desir- 
ability of a new effort of reciprocal assist- 
ance, in which Italy would assist in the 
strengthening of Italian language and 
study programs in the United States, and 
the United States would assist in the 
strengthening of English language teach- 
ing and American studies programs in 
Italy. 


The two leaders also placed high prior- 
ity on a two-way expansion of student and 
scholarly exchange and expressed their 
support for efforts now underway to fi- 
nance additional exchanges, through loan 
funds made available by the private sector 
in the two countries. 


The President and the Prime Minister 
discussed other areas where future cooper- 
ation between the two countries could 
lead to immediate results of mutual bene- 
fit, including an agreement on defense 
procurement, and follow-up visits by cab- 
inet-level officials of the two Governments 
in the next few months. These visits will 
give impetus to U.S.-Italian cooperation 
in the areas of defense; economic, finan- 
cial, and investment relations; scientific 
and technological cooperation; and ex- 
changes of information on administrative 
matters. 


During the course of the visit, the two 
Governments also agreed to announce 
that the Chicago Symphony will perform 
in Milan in September 1978, in return for 
the participation in our Bicentennial cele- 
bration of the La Scala Opera Company. 
In addition, a major exhibit called “Pom- 
peii A.D. 79” will tour the United States 
soon. 
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Air Services Between the United 
States and United Kingdom 


Letter to the Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. July 21, 1977 


To Chairman Alfred Kahn 

On July 23, 1977, the United States 
intends to sign a new Air Services Agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom. 


The Agreement authorizes new non- 
stop services to certain U.S. cities for U.S. 
and U.K. carriers. Also, the carrier au- 
thorizations and designations under the 
new Agreement at certain currently cer- 
tificated cities must be revised pursuant to 
the Agreement’s new provisions regarding 
multiple designation. 


The United States is entitled to desig- 
nate a U.S. carrier to provide immediate 
service in the Atlanta-London and Dal- 
las/Fort Worth-London markets. Fair- 
ness to the public requires the authoriza- 
tion of immediate U.S.-flag service. And 
to promote our foreign commerce policy 
of increased competition worldwide we 
should act with the greatest possible 
speed. For these reasons, I am requesting 
that you submit a recommendation to me 
by early October designating a carrier to 
begin service to the Atlanta-London mar- 
ket and a carrier to begin service to the 
Dallas/Fort Worth-London market. 


I hope to make designations by No- 
vember 1, 1977, after considering your 
recommendation. Service could then be- 
gin shortly thereafter. The services you 
recommend should enhance the competi- 
tiveness of the U.S.-flag air system and be 
economically viable. I would also urge 
you to take into account in your recom- 
mendation the fact that a U.S. carrier 
may provide nonstop Houston-London 
service after July 23, 1980, and U.S. car- 
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riers may provide one-stop service in this 
market upon signing of the Agreement. 

The United States must move promptly 
to issue the requisite foreign air carrier 
permits under § 402 of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act to those carriers designated by 
the United Kingdom for scheduled opera- 
tions. Therefore, I request that you send 
me by early October, your recommenda- 
tions for any necessary amendments of 
the §402 permits of the designated 
U.K. carriers which have filed timely 
applications with the Board for such 
amendments. 

With respect to those cities which are 
already gateways for service to the United 
Kingdom, the United States is required 
to submit new designations by Novem- 
ber 1, 1977, and I also request your rec- 
ommendation on these designations by 
early October, consistent with the provi- 
sions of the new Agreement regarding 
single and multiple designation. 

Finally, I request that you move expe- 
ditiously to forward to me your recom- 
mendations concerning the other air serv- 
ices which were addressed by the Board 
in the Transatlantic Route Proceedings, 
but on which final action was postponed 
pending completion of the bilateral air 
negotiations with the United Kingdom. 

I have directed the Secretaries of State 
and Transportation to provide any assist- 
ance that you may require in meeting 
these dates and implementing the new 
Agreement. 

Sincerely, 
Jimmy CarTER 


[The Honorable Alfred Edward Kahn, Chair- 
man, Civil Aeronautics Board, Washington, 
D.C. 20428] 


NOTE: The text of the letter was made avail- 
able by the White House Press Office on July 
27. It was not issued in the form of a White 
House press release. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
JULY 28, 1977 


Tue PreswEent. Good morning, every- 
body. I have two brief statements. One 
relates to foreign affairs and defense. 
The other one relates to domestic elec- 
tion processes. 


Nuc.Lear Test BAN NEGOTIATIONS 


I’m very glad to announce that our 
delegation in Geneva has just completed 
trilateral discussions with delegations 
from the United Kingdom and from the 
Soviet Union on the possible negotiation 
of a comprehensive ban against the test- 
ing of nuclear weapons or peaceful nu- 
clear devices. Although there are still a 
number of problems that must be re- 
solved, the results of these intense con- 
sultations have been sufficiently promising 
so that the three countries have decided to 
begin formal negotiations in Geneva on 
October 3. It’s my hope that sufficient 
basis for agreement can be reached that 
all other nations of the world will join 
us in the ultimate prohibition against 
testing of nuclear devices. 


SENATORIAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN 
FINANCING 


The other point I’d like to mention 
is one that relates to the electoral process. 
Our greatest damage to the political 
process in our country comes when there 
is a perception among the public that the 
actions of their elected officials have been 
unduly influenced by special interest 
groups, and the major way that people 
get that feeling is in reviewing the large 
and single source campaign contributions 
received by those officials. 


The Senate is now considering a bill 
which would help remove this obstacle 
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to faith and confidence on the part of 
the people of this country. This bill, 
known as Senate Bill 926, would extend 
public financing to Senate campaigns. It 
would remove the appearance of obliga- 
tion to special interests. It would give 
private citizens a larger role in choosing 
their Senators, and it would help en- 
able deserving candidates to run for office 
even if they are not rich themselves. But, 
most importantly, it would help restore 
the public’s confidence and trust in offi- 
cials who have such a vital role to play 
in the future of the citizens of this 
country. 

As you know, we now have public 
financing for Presidential campaigns. It 
worked very well last year—[laughter|— 
with not only the successful candidate but 
all of his challengers having gone 
through the entire campaign without be- 
ing obligated to anyone because of politi- 
cal campaigns. I think this has been one 
of the major factors in restoring the 
confidence of our people in the system, 
and I hope that the Senate will approve 
their public financing bill. And I think 
that they, when it’s tried, will find the 
same results to be applicable. The House 
will consider later on similar legislation 
for themselves. 

Mr. Cormier [Frank Cormier, Associ- 
ated Press]. 

QUESTIONS 


ISRAELI SETTLEMENTS IN OCCUPIED 
TERRITORIES 


Q. Mr. President, in your view, did 
the Israeli embrace of the three settle- 
ments on the West Bank diminish in 
any way the prospects for a negotiated 
settlement in that part of the world? 

Tue Preswent. Yes. I think that 
any move toward making permanent the 
settlements in the occupied territories or 
the establishment of new settlements ob- 
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viously increases the difficulty in ulti- 
mate peace. 

It’s not an insurmountable problem. 
The matter of legalizing existing settle- 
ments was a subject that was never dis- 
cussed by me or Prime Minister Begin. 
My own concern was with the establish- 
ment of new settlements. And I let him 
know very strongly that this would be a 
matter that would cause our own Gov- 
ernment deep concern. 


This matter of settlements in the oc- 
cupied territories has always been 
characterized by our Government, by 
me and my predecessors as an illegal 
action. But I think that the establish- 
ment of new territories [settlements] or 
the recognition of existing territories [set- 
tlements] to be legal, both provide ob- 
stacles to peace, obstacles which I think 
we can overcome, by the way. 


FOREIGN ARMS SALES 


Q. Mr. President, since you came 
into office, you have stressed so many 
times that your policy is to restrain arms 
sales, we should not be the arms mer- 
chant of the world. Now you are propos- 
ing arms to Egypt, Sudan, Somalia, Iran, 
and there are billions of dollars worth 
of arms in the pipeline for Israel—all 
areas of potential conflict. Why? 

THe Preswent. These proposals are 
compatible with my new arms sales 
policy, which is to reduce the level of 
arms sales in each succeeding year. 


Many of these agreements are the re- 
sult of longstanding commitments by our 
own Government to those nations which 
are our allies and friends. We have tried 
to keep a well-balanced approach to the 
whole question. 


The most highly divisive issue recently 
has been the AWACS sale to Iran. They 
were contemplating a radar detection 
system using ground-based and_air- 
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launched mechanisms that would have 
been about twice as expensive. 


But we are determined to begin a 
downward trend in the sale of weapons 
throughout the world. But at the same 
time, of course, we have to have as a pre- 
eminent consideration the defense of our 
own country and an adequate defense 
capability for our allies. 

And I would comply with my policy 
that after this fiscal year, 1977, that in ’78 
and subsequent years there would be an 
overall reduction in sales. 


I am also trying to get our own allies, 
France, England, and others, and also the 
Soviet Union, to join us in this effort. And 
next year, under the auspices of the 
United Nations there will be a world dis- 
armament conference in which we would 
not only participate but hope to play a 
leading role. But the policies that I have 
pursued will be a much greater constraint 
on arms sales than has been the policy 
in the past. 

Q. Then you are not setting up a 
competition with the Soviet Union in 
Africa on the question of arms supplies? 

THE PrEsIDENT. No, ma’am, we aren’t. 
I think it’s accurate to say that in the case 
of Somalia, which has been almost com- 
pletely under the friendly influence of the 
Soviet Union and to whom they’ve been 
completely obligated, there has been a 
change. We are trying to work not on a 
unilateral basis, but in conjunction with 
other nations like the Saudis, and France, 
Italy, and others, to deal with the Soma- 
lia-Ethiopian-Djibouti questions on a 
multinational basis to reduce the com- 
petition between ourselves and the Soviet 
Union. 

I might say that in the Libyan-Ethio- 
rian [Egyptian] conflict that’s recently 
taken place, and which has now been 
changed into a peaceful relationship for 
the time being at least, both ourselves and | 
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the Soviets have deliberately shown com- 
plete constraint and restraint in our com- 
ments or actions in that area. 

We want to confine those conflicts, 
when they unfortunately do occur, to as 
narrowly geographical an area as possible 
and prevent them being identified as a 
struggle between ourselves and the Soviet 
Union. 

OIL IMPORTS 


Q. Mr. President, in view of the pro- 
jected $25 billion budget deficit this year, 
brought about largely by foreign oil in- 
creases, isn’t this a far greater—imports 
rather—isn’t this a far greater threat to 
the American economy than any energy 
crunch 8 years from now? Would you 
consider making the Government the 
sole importer of foreign oil, and at the 
very least, aren’t you going to have to 
take far more serious energy conservation 
measures and proposals than what you’ve 
already got? 

THE PresweENT. The early estimates 
this year on our trade deficit were about 
$25 billion. That’s still our best estimate. 
There has not been a deterioration in that 
prospect. The fact is that by leaps and 
bounds the American people are import- 
ing and using too much oil. This has been 
the primary cause for our concern. We 
have a positive trade balance, excluding 
oil, of about $20 billion. But we are im- 
porting $45 billion worth of oil this year. 

It’s a vivid demonstration of the need 
for very tight conservation measures on 
the use of oil and natural gas. This is a 
reason for the long delayed proposal to 
establish a strict national energy policy. 

Our hope is to cut down oil imports 
drastically by 1985—10 million barrels 
per day less than the present projected 
use by that time. But if the American 
people—business, industry, private per- 
sons, as well—will join in an effort to 
cut down on the waste of oil, then that 
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would be the major contributing factor 
toward balancing our trade with other 
countries. 

I don’t know what other actions we will 
take at this point. I think that we will 
continue to assess additional means by 
which we can constrain oil imports. But 
whether or not the Government would 
become the sole importer is a question 
that has not yet been considered. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Id like to go back to the Mideast, 
if I may. Some people believe that in your 
meetings with Mr. Begin, Mr. Begin 
came away with sort of the best of it. They 
think that you rather embraced him to the 
extent that our leverage with Israel has 
now been reduced. Would you comment 
on that, and would you also tell us what 
you think now the prospects for peace 
versus another war are in the Mideast? 

THE Presivent. After I met with Pres- 
ident Sadat and King Hussein and Presi- 
dent Asad, there were major outcries in 
Israel and among the American Jewish 
community that I had overly embraced 
the Arab cause. And I think now that 
Mr. Begin has visited me, there’s a con- 
cern we have overly embraced the Israeli 
cause. Obviously, when these leaders 
come to see me or when I go to see them, 
there is an effort to understand one an- 
other, to have a base of comprehension 
and consultation that can provide hope 
for the future. 

Our position on the Middle East has 
been very carefully spelled out to the de- 
gree of specificity that I choose. We’ve 
always made it clear that, ultimately, the 
agreement had to be approved and mu- 
tually beneficial to the Israelis and also 
their Arab neighbors as well. 

I think that we have a good chance to 
go to Geneva. Theer are obstacles still to 
be resolved. I hope that every leader in- 
volved directly in the discussions, the 
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four major countries there, will join with 
us and the cochairman of the prospective 
conference, the Soviet Union, in restrain- 
ing their statements, not being so adam- 
ant on issues, and trying to cool down the 
situation until all can search out common 
ground, and then hope to minimize the 
differences. 

Secretary Vance will leave this week- 
end to visit the three Arab nations plus 
Saudi Arabia, and then come _ back 
through Israel as well. When he returns 
to the United States after about a week 
or so, we'll have a clearer picture of the 
differences that still divide the countries. 

I think the major stumbling block at 
this point is the participation in the ne- 
gotiations by the Palestinian representa- 
tives. Our position has been that they 
ought to be represented and that we will 
discuss with them these elements that in- 
volve the Palestinians and other refugees 
at the time they forego their commitment, 
presently publicly espoused, that Israel 
should be destroyed. But until the 
Palestinian leaders adopt the proposition 
that Israel is a nation, that it will be a 
nation permanently, that it has a right to 
live in peace—until that happens, I see 
no way that we would advocate participa- 
tion by them in the peace negotiations. 

But these matters are still very fluid. 
What gives me hope is that I believe that 
all national leaders with whom I’ve 
talked genuinely want to go to Geneva 
to try to work out permanent peace. 
That’s the primary basis for my optimism. 
But it’s difficult, and past statements by 
these leaders when they were at war, or 
in the status of prospective war, have been 
very rigid and very adamant and some- 
times abusive and filled with hatred and 
distrust. We’re trying to get them to 
change from those positions of distrust to 
one of genuine search for peace. 

I think it’s accurate to say, in closing 
my answer, that both sides now have at 
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least a moderate amount of confidence in 
us, and I’ve tried to take a balanced po- 
sition to enhance that trust in us. If I 
should ever take a biased position on the 
part of one of the parties, then the other 
parties would simply forego any de- 
pendence upon us. 

So, I’m very careful in my statements, 
privately and publicly, to be consistent, 
and also to be fair. 


ISRAELI SETTLEMENTS 


Q. Could I follow up on that, Mr. 
President? I believe you said just a mo- 
ment ago that Mr. Begin gave you no ad- 
vance hint of this action that he took this 
week on the settlements. You said that 
you discussed future settlements. Can 
you tell us what he said about that? Is 
he going to encourage new settlements 
there, and what did you tell him about 
that? 

Tue Preswent. Mr. Begin did not 
give me any promise about his action on 
the settlement question. I did describe to 
him our longstanding position on the set- 
tlements, which I’ve already outlined, and 
told him that this was a major item of 
potential differences between Israel and 
the Arab countries and my strong hope 
that nothing would be done by the Israeli 
Government in establishing new settle- 
ments that might exacerbate an already 
difficult position. 


He listened to me very carefully. He 
said this was a major political issue in Is- 
rael, that in many instances he and his 
opposition, political parties in Israel, felt 
the same about it, but that he was cer- 
tainly aware of our concern. But he did 
not give me any commitments about what 


he would do. 


And to answer the other part of your 
question, he did not give me any prior 
notice that they were going to recognize 
the legality of the settlements involved. 
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PRIME MINISTER BEGIN 


Q. Mr. President, isn’t there a basic 
conflict between all the talk of progress 
we heard around here during the Begin 
visit and at the time he left, and the first 
action that he took upon returning to Is- 
rael and the rejection of the idea that 
we could have any influence over what 
moves he might make to the West Bank 
settlements? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I think it’s not 
fair to overly criticize Prime Minister Be- 
gin. The fact is that under the previous 
Mapai Coalition, the labor government, 
that settlements have been built there, a 
fairly large number. The number of peo- 
ple involved is quite small. And this is not 
a new thing. I think it would be a mistake 
to overemphasize it or to exaggerate the 
significance of it. We feel that any restraint 
that Prime Minister Begin might want to 
exert on this subject would certainly be 
contributory toward peace. 

I think he’s in a position now of great 
strength in Israel. I think that his voice 
would be honored by the Israeli people. 
But he, like myself, has run on campaign 
commitments, and I think he’s trying to 
accommodate the interest of peace as best 
he can. That doesn’t mean that the settle- 
ments are right, but I think it would not 
be proper to castigate him unnecessarily 
about it because he’s continuing policies 
that have been extant in Israel for a long 
time. And the Israeli Government has 
never claimed that these settlements are 
permanent. What they have done is to say 
that they are legal at the present time. 

I think that that’s all I know about the 
subject, and that’s certainly all that I’m 
going to say now. 

Mr. Sperling [Godfrey Sperling, Jr., 
Christian Science Monitor]. 


VIEWS ON THE PRESIDENCY 


Q. Mr. President, on your assessment 
of your first 6 months in office, I under- 
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stand that you have said that you feel that, 
overall, your performance was good. But 
did you 

Tue Preswwent. That’s a biased ex- 
pression. But go ahead. [Laughter] 

Q. Anyway, did you do anything 
wrong, did you do anything that you 
would like to do differently, if you could 
do it over again? 

THE Preswenrt. Well, obviously, every 
day I make hundreds of decisions that in 
the light of subsequent events, in dealing 
with the Congress, in dealing with local 


and State governments, proposals that 


were rejected, slight amendments that 
could have been more acceptable, an in- 
advertent oversight in not calling a con- 
gressional committee chairman ahead of 
time before I made a public statement— 
those kinds of things always you would 
want to undo. 

I think, though, that the final judgment 
would have to be the results of this year’s 
work, at the time the Congress adjourns, 
hopefully, in October. In general, I think 
the Congress has responded well to my 
proposals. I think the results of their work 
have already been very good. 

So, in minor things, obviously, I’ve made 
mistakes. But to be perfectly frank, I don’t 
personally care to point them out. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Have you learned anything in the 
first 6 months that in your opinion will 
make you a better President in the ncxt 
6 months? 


THE PRESIDENT. I 
learned 

Q. What? 

Tue Presiwent. I think the major is- 
sue that I’ll point out that I’ve done be- 
fore is I’ve learned how to work much 
more harmoniously with the Congress. I 
have been amazed at how hard the Con- 
gress works. Their results so far, I believe, 
are unprecedented: in having passed all 
of the major elements of the appropria- 


think so. I’ve 
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tions bills—this used to take place some- 
times in November or December—they’ve 
already completed this major work; the 
establishment of a new Department of 
Energy, which is now on the verge of 
being concluded, and many other things. 

I have learned to respect the Congress 
more in an individual basis. I’ve been 
favorably impressed at the high degree of 
concentrated experience and knowledge 
that individual Members of Congress can 
bring on a specific subject, where they’ve 
been the chairman of a subcommittee or 
committee for many years and have fo- 
cused their attention on this particular 
aspect of government life which I will 
never be able to do. 

And I think I’ve learned, too, the sen- 
sitivities of them, in trying to let them 
know ahead of time before my own posi- 
tions were pronounced publicly. 

I’ve now completed meeting at the 
White House with every Member of the 
House of Representatives, all the Demo- 
crats and then all the Republicans, to 
give them a chance in groups to ask me 
questions about parochial issues and to 
get to know them personally. 

And I’ve now completed having a 
breakfast meeting with all the Democra- 
tic Members of the Senate. We'll now 
meet with the Republican Members of 
the Senate. 

I think that’s a major thing that I’ve 
learned, is the degree of respect that legit- 
imately I ought to have for the Congress, 
and I have built up a great admiration 
for their individual competence and also 
for their dedication. That’s the major 
thing 

WELFARE PROGRAMS 


Q. Mr. President, how committed are 
you to keeping the pledge that you made 
earlier this year to hold welfare spending 
at its present level, in light of all the dif- 
ficulties your advisers are having in com- 
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ing up with a welfare plan that is within 
that limit? 

THE PrEsIDENT. Well, it’s very diffi- 
cult. ’'m going to spend—I came over to 
my Office this morning at 5:30 and I spent 
3 hours working on the welfare question 
before my first appointments. And this 
afternoon I have 2 more hours of study 
and work with the Cabinet members on 
the welfare question. 

I talked to Senator Long on the phone 
this morning when he called me to ex- 
press his interest in it, and next week Ill 
be meeting with him and Chairman UIl- 
man on the same subject. By the end of 
next week, we will have prepared for 
presentation to the public and the Con- 
gress my best assessment of what ought 
to be done. 

There are obviously options that have 
to be exercised: the degree of fiscal relief 
for local and State governments, the 
amount of guarantees that even in a case 
where the benefits have been very liberal, 
that there will or will not be any reduc- 
tions in those benefits for people who are 
well above the poverty level. Some fami- 
lies get welfare benefits that have an in- 
come twice as high as the poverty level, 
much greater than someone who works, 
say, full time at the minimum wage. But 
how to deal with these different ques- 
tions, how to tie it in with a comprehen- 
sive tax reform is something that I’m 
spending a lot of time on. 

I’m trying to hold down the cost of the 
overall program, and I think if you will 
look at the careful wording of my goals, it 
said the initial cost would not exceed 
present expenditures. We’re trying now to 
estimate also the ultimate cost of these 
programs, what they will cost in 1980 
and 1985. 

But I can’t respond any better to your 
question. It’s a complicated and difficult 
subject. We’re trying to make it fairer 
and simpler, and we’re trying to have a 
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heavy emphasis on a legitimate incentive 
to work for those that are able to work. 


ISRAELI SETTLEMENTS 


Q. Mr. President? 
Tue Presiwent. Mr. Schram [Martin 
J. Schram, Newsday]. 


Q. Mr. President, at the risk of going 
back over well-plowed ground, I’d like to 
ask you why it is that you did not ask Mr. 
Begin what his plans were concerning the 
existing settlements on the West Bank, 
and more specifically, were you led to be- 
lieve from your own studies in advance of 
those talks that he was not going to take 
this action? 


THE PRESIDENT. I hate to admit it to 
you, Mr. Schram, but I did not think 
about raising the subject of recognizing 
the legality of those settlements. The item 
that I wanted to discuss with him—and 
I did—both in the public meeting with 
Cabinet members and also privately up- 
stairs in the White House, was the estab- 
lishment of new settlements. And I 
pointed out to him, as I’ve said earlier, 
that I thought the establishment of new 
settlements would be a very difficult thing 
for public opinion to accept, both here 
and in the Arab countries, and that if— 
he pointed out to me that new settlers, 
as a result of his campaign statements 
and those of his opponents, were eager to 
go into the area—I don’t think it’s violat- 
ing any confidence to tell you what I said, 
and that was that I thought it would be 
easier for us to accept an increase in the 
population of existing settlements than it 
would be to accept the establishment of 
new settlements. But I did not think 
about talking to him concerning the 
granting of legal status to those settle- 
ments. It was an oversight which never 
was discussed. 
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DISCRIMINATION 


Q. Mr. President, there’s a case com- 
ing up before the U.S. Supreme Court 
next term on the issue of whether insti- 
tutions of higher learning can grant pref- 
erences in admission patterns to members 
of minority groups, and your administra- 
tion has the opportunity to file an amicus 
brief in this case. What’s your position on 
that? 


THE Present. I hate to endorse the 
proposition of quotas for minority groups, 
for women or for anyone else, that con- 
travene the concept of merit selection. 
However, I think it is appropriate for 
both private employers, the public gov- 
ernments, and also _ institutions of 
education, health, and so forth, to try to 
compensate as well as possible for past 
discrimination, and also to take into con- 
sideration the fact that many tests that 
are used to screen applicants quite often 
are inadvertently biased against those 
whose environment and whose training 
might be different from white majority 
representatives of our society. 


It’s not an easy question for the courts 
to answer, or the Congress. It’s not an 
easy question for me as President to an- 
swer, either. I just want to be sure that 
if we do make a mistake in this carefully 
balanced approach, that the mistake 
might be to end discrimination and not 
the other way around. 


But, of course, I will have to comply 
with the Supreme Court ruling. And I 
might say that the Secretary of HEW and 
the Attorney General, who are lawyers— 
and I’m not—will prepare our position. 
I’ll be involved in that preparation, but 
I’ve given you the best answer I can. 

Yes? 
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SOCIAL PROGRAMS 


Q. Mr. President, for some days now 
some of your constituencies have been 
publicly expressing concern that your in- 
terest in balancing the budget, your in- 
terest in working against inflation might 
cause you to ease up on your campaign 
commitments to the cities, to the poor, 
for employment programs, for national 
health insurance. One of those critics, 
Vernon Jordan, had a private meeting 
with you, and we were told that you told 
Mr. Jordan that you felt his public ex- 
pression of these doubts would work 
against the interests of the poor and of 
black people. 

I would like to know what you meant 
by that. 


Tue PresipenT. Okay. I think many 
of the expressions of concern are certainly 
legitimate. I want to be sure that the pub- 
lic and I and the Congress are always 
aware of deprivations, because quite of- 
ten, those who are deprived most are not 
articulate enough or _ well-educated 


enough or influential enough to speak 
with a strong voice that can be heard. And 
I think it’s completely legitimate for some- 
one like the head of the Urban League 
or the head of the NAACP or other 
groups to speak out if they think that in- 
adequate attention has been paid. 


The second part of your question is, I 
think, that we’ve had a very good record 
so far, both my own administration and 
the Democratic Congress. We’ve initiated 
programs now, which are just beginning 
to be felt, that will greatly reduce the 
problems of those poor people in down- 
town urban areas, in particular, with pub- 
lic service jobs, public works jobs, CETA 
training programs, and the allocation of 
all Federal moneys on housing and so 
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forth to the areas that in the past have 
not been treated fairly. 

The third part of your question about 
my private conversation with Vernon 
Jordan: I did point out to him that when 
erroneous or demagogic statements were 
made—inaccurately reporting that neither 
I nor my own administration nor the 
Congress cared about those poor people— 
that since we are the last hope of those 
who are poor, that the Government would 
help them in some way, that this removed 
from them that prospect of a better life. 

Accurate criticisms, fine. But I think to 
prey upon those who are poor or deprived 
or who are alienated from society and er- 
roneously report that neither I nor my 
Cabinet members nor the Congress cares 
about them, does hurt the poor. That was 
the essence of the conversation. 

Q. Mr. President, could I follow up 
on that question? 


THE PRESIDENT. I was trying to recog- 
nize—yes, go ahead. 

Q. I wanted to be sure I understood 
you correctly. Are you saying that Mr. 
Jordan’s criticism of you was demagogic 
or that he was preying upon the fears of 
the poor people of this country? 


THE Present. No. As I said earlier, 
I think that Mr. Jordan’s statements are 
certainly legitimate. He has a right to 
express his own opinion. But I will say 
this: To the extent that he alleged that 
neither I nor my administration nor the 
Congress was concerned about the poor, 
those statements were erroneous. But I 
think in his statements both before and 
after his speech, he presented to some de- 
gree both sides: that we had made prog- 
ress that was not adequate, that our cam- 
paign promises had not been kept—they 
are being kept—and so forth. 
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But I have no quarrel with Vernon 
Jordan. I think he’s a strong and able 
spokesman. I think, though, that my state- 
ment, my conversation with him, which 
was very friendly and mutually respect- 
ful, was an accurate assessment of what 
I’ve told you. 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Q. Mr. President, sir, whom did you 
promise? 

THe Preswent. Go ahead. I'll be 
glad to answer your question. 

Q. Will you take my question? 

THE PresIvENT. I will be glad to. 

Q. Thank you, sir. [Laughter] 

Sir, there’s a very interesting question 
about the FBI. They were created, I be- 
lieve, about 1908 by Teddy Roosevelt 
with an Executive order, and there’s 
really no overall, comprehensive enabling 
law that applies to them. And they han- 
dle so many matters concerning crimi- 
nal as well as civils—civilians. 

I wondered if you don’t think that we 
ought to patch up this piecemeal statute 
situation with the FBI and pass an over- 
all, enabling law? 

THE PresIpDENT. Yes, ma’am, I do 
think that we need to have a congres- 
sional charter evolved both for the FBI 
and also the CIA. And I think your con- 
cern is one that’s well justified. I think 
it’s accurate also to say that both my own 
administration, including the Attorney 
General and the Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, and the Congress 
leaders are working on this project, and 
I would hope that this would be one of 
the accomplishments of my administra- 
tion. 

Q. Mr. Carter, speaking of the FBI, 
can you bring us up to date on the search 
for a new Director, sir? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, we’re proceed- 
ing very slowly and methodically and, I 
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think, with the prospect of good results. 
We have now interviewed six candidates 
for the job. We reserve the right to inter- 
view more in the future if we like. We’ve 
not made a firial decision on who would 
be the Director. My own inclination is to 
defer to the recommendation of the At- 
torney General, unless we have an un- 
anticipated difference of opinion. But we 
don’t feel any time pressure to arrive at a 
final conclusion. 


I might say that in the meantime, Di- 
rector Kelley is doing a good job. He 
served on the selection committee, as you 
well know. But we’ll have a good selec- 
tion to make before the whole process is 
completed. 

Mr. Cormier. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 


THE PRESIDENT. Thank you, Mr. Cor- 
mier. 


NOTE: President Carter’s twelfth news confer- 
ence began at 10:30 a.m. in Room 450 of the 
Old Executive Office Building. It was broad- 
cast live on radio and television. 


International Navigational Rules 
Act of 1977 


Statement on Signing H.R. 186 Into Law. 
July 28, 1977 


I have signed H.R. 186, a bill to imple- 
ment the Convention on the International 
Regulations for Preventing Collisions at 
Sea, 1972. This convention brings Inter- 
national Rules of the Nautical Road in 
line with modern maritime practices and 
technology. The convention, which has 
been ratified by the Senate, became effec- 
tive for its international signatories on 
July 15, 1977. This bill would implement 
the convention fully for United States 
vessels. 
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Although I have signed this bill, I want 
to make clear that I have serious constitu- 
tional reservations about section 3(d). 
That section permits Congress, by con- 
current resolution, to disapprove a pro- 
posed amendment to the convention. The 
Congress concurrent resolution would 
not be presented to the President for ap- 
proval or veto. This may violate Article 
I, Section 7 of the Constitution. 


NOTE: As enacted, H.R. 186 is Public Law 
95-75, approved July 28. 


Mississippi River Commission 


Nomination of Maj. Gen. Robert C. Marshall 
To Be a Member and President of the 
Commission. July 28, 1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Maj. Gen. Robert C. 
Marshall, Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, 
to be a member and President of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission. He would re- 
place Maj. Gen. Francis P. Koisch. Mar- 
shall is currently Deputy Chief of En- 
gineers in the Office of the Chief of En- 
gineers. 

He was born November 10, 1921, in 
Washington, D.C. He received a B.S. in 
military science from the U.S. Military 
Academy and a B.C.E. in civil engineer- 
ing from Cornell University. 

Marshall has served in the U.S. Army 
since 1943. He served in Vietnam in 1968 
and 1969. From 1969 to 1973, he was 
Commanding General of the SAFE 
GUARD Systems Command at Redstone 
Arsenal, Ala. In 1973 he was special as- 
sistant to the Chief of Staff, U.S. Con- 
tinental Army Command, stationed at 
Fort McPherson, Ga. 

In 1973 and 1974, Marshall was Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff for Logistics for the 
U.S. Army Forces Command at Fort Mc- 
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Pherson. From 1974 to 1976, he was bal- 
listic missile defense program manager in 
Arlington, Va. Since 1976 he has been 
Deputy Chief of Engineers. 


Marshall holds the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal, the Silver Star, and the Legion 
of Merit with Oak Leaf Cluster. 


National Credit Union 
Administration 


Nomination of Eloise A. Woods To Be 
Chairman of the National Credit Union 
Board. July 28,1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Eloise A. Woods, of At- 
lanta, Ga., to be Chairman of the Na- 
tional Credit Union Board. She would 
replace Richard H. Grant. Woods is sec- 
retary, treasurer, and general manager 
of the Georgia Telco Credit Union in 
Atlanta. 


She was born January 19, 1927, in 
Okeechobee, Fla. She attended Florida 
Southern College. 


Woods has been with the Georgia Tel- 
co Credit Union since 1947. She is also 
founder and former president, and cur- 
rently director and secretary, of the In- 
ternational Telephone Credit Union As- 
scciation. She has served as director and 
vice president of the Georgia Credit 
Union League and as chairperson of its 
legal and legislative committee. 


Woods has also served as national 
director of the Credit Union National 
Association, as director of the Georgia 
Credit Union League Service Corp., as 
director and secretary of the National 
Share and Deposit Guaranty Corp., and 
as director and president of the Georgia 
Credit Union Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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Special Adviser to the Secretary of 
State for Soviet Affairs 


Nomination of Marshall D. Shulman for the 
Rank of Ambassador. July 28, 1977 


The President today announced that 

he will nominate Marshall D. Shulman, 
of Sherman, Conn., for the rank of Am- 
bassador while serving as Special Adviser 
to the Secretary of State for Soviet 
Affairs. 
. Shulman was born April 8, 1916, in Jer- 
sey City, N.J. He received an A.B. from 
the University of Michigan in 1937 and 
a Ph. D. from Columbia University in 
1949. He served in the U.S. Army Air 
Force from 1942 to 1946. 


Shulman was a reporter for the De- 
troit News in 1937 and 1938, and a writer 
for the National Safety Council in 1938 
and 1939. 


From 1949 to 1950, Shulman was an 
information officer at the U.S. Mission 
to the United Nations. From 1950 to 1953, 
he was special assistant to the Secretary 
of State. He was associate director of the 
Russian Research Center at Harvard Uni- 
versity from 1954 to 1960, and was a pro- 
fessor of international politics at the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
from 1961 to 1967. 


Shulman was a professor of government 
and director of the Russian Institute at 
Columbia University from 1967 until 
1977, when he became Special Adviser 
to the Secretary of State for Soviet Affairs. 


Shulman is the author of “Stalin’s For- 
eign Policy Reappraised” (1963) and 
“Beyond the Cold War” (1966), and of 
numerous articles in professional journals. 
He is a member of the Council on For- 
eign Relations and the International In- 
stitute for Strategic Studies. 
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Affirmative Action in the 
Executive Branch 


Memorandum for the Heads of Departments 
and Agencies. July 26, 1977 


Memorandum for the Heads of Depart- 
ments and Agencies 


Subject: Affirmative Action 


Last March I wrote to each of you 
concerning my commitment to affirma- 
tive action in the Executive Branch. I in- 
dicated that at some future time I would 
expect progress reports on affirmative ac- 
tion from the executive departments and 
agencies. 

I have directed the Presidential Per- 
sonnel Office at the White House to as- 
sume responsibility for monitoring prog- 
ress on affirmative action hiring for non- 
career positions throughout the Executive 
Branch. 

The Presidential Personnel Office will 
be briefing each department or agency on 
the reporting procedures which have been 
established. If you have other ideas as to 
how affirmative action might be strength- 
ened, please send them to me through the 
Presidential Personnel Office. 


Jmmmy CarTER 


NOTE: The text of the memorandum was made 
available by the White House Press Office on 
July 28. It was not issued in the form of a 
White House press release. 


National Credit Union 
Administration 


Nomination of Lawrence Connell, Jr., To Be 
Administrator. July 28, 1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Lawrence Connell, Jr., 
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of Connecticut, to be Administrator of 
the National Credit Union Administra- 
tion. He would replace C. Austin Mont- 
gomery. Connell is bank commissioner 
for the State of Connecticut. 

He was born September 30, 1936, in 
New York City. He received an A.B. in 
economics from Harvard College in 1958, 
a J.D. from Georgetown University in 
1966, and an M.A. in economics from 
Trinity College in 1973. 

Connell worked in the office of the U.S. 
Comptroller of the Currency from 1958 
to 1968, beginning as a field examiner and 
ending as Deputy Regional Administrator 
of National Banks in New England. In 
1962-63 he participated in the reorgani- 
zation of the internal operations of the 
Washington office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. He also participated in 
the first study of competition and branch 
banking by that office in 1963. 

In 1968 he joined Hartford National 
Bank and Trust Co., as vice president 
and counsel, was promoted to cashier, 
and then became secretary of Hartford 
National Corp. He also served as an offi- 
cer and director of a number of its sub- 
sidiaries. 

Connell has been bank commissioner 
of the State of Connecticut since 1975. He 
served on the Governor’s Commission to 
Study Uniform Consumer Credit Code. 


International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Nomination of William P. Dixon To Be U.S. 
Alternate Executive Director. July 28, 1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate William P. Dixon, of 
Alexandria, Va., to be U.S. Alternate 
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Executive Director of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. He would replace Hal F. Reynolds. 
Dixon is general counsel and deputy staff 
director of the House Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

Dixon was born December 12, 1943, in 
Buffalo, N.Y. He received a B.S. in 1965 
and a J.D. in 1970 from the State Univer- 
sity of New York at Buffalo. 

From 1970 to 1972, Dixon was an asso- 
ciate attorney with the Milwaukee law 
firm of Foley and Lardner. In 1972 and 
1973, he was chief counsel to Wisconsin 
Governor Patrick Lucey. 


Dixon was counsel to the House Ju- 
diciary Committee from 1973 to 1975. 
Since 1975 he has been general counsel 
and deputy staff director of the House 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs 
Committee. In this position he has direct 
responsibility for all legal matters and 
legislation for the committee and shares 
administrative and policy matters with 
the staff director. Dixon has worked on 
legislation dealing with foreign banking, 
international multilateral development 
banks, supervision and reform of domes- 
tic financial institutions, and consumer 
protection. 


Airborne Warning and 
Control Systems 


White House Statement on Congressional 
Actions. July 28, 1977 


In response to the suggestion of the 
Senate leadership and the Senate For- 
eign Assistance Subcommittee, the Presi- 
dent will withdraw the notification of the 
sale for AWACS to Iran and resubmit 
it on the day the Congress returns, Sep- 
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tember 7, to be part of fiscal year 1977 
arms sales. 

Congress time is short because of other 
priority legislation. The President is 
anxious to give Members of the Senate 
and House sufficient time, as they have 
requested, to debate the complex technical 
issue of the proposed sale. 

The President is confident that once 
Congress fully discusses the proposed sale 
and assesses the assurances we have 
provided regarding the security and man- 
agement of the AWACS system in Iran, 
the sale will receive favorable congres- 
sional review. 


National Cancer Institute 


Nomination of Arthur C. Upton To Be 
Director. July 29, 1977 


The President today announced the 
appointment of Arthur C. Upton, of 
Shoreham, N.Y., to be Director of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. He 
would replace Frank Rauscher, Jr. Upton 
is a professor of pathology at the State 
University of New York at Stony Brook. 

He was born February 27, 1923, in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. He received a B.A. in 1946 
and an M.D. in 1949 from the University 
of Michigan. 

Upton did his internship at University 
Hospital in Ann Arbor in 1947, and was 
a resident in pathology at the University 
of Michigan from 1948 to 1950. He was 
an instructor in pathology there in 1950- 
51. 

From 1951 to 1954, Upton was a 
pathologist at Oak Ridge National Lab- 
oratory, and from 1954 to 1969 he was 
chief of the pathology-physiology section 
there. Since 1969 he has been a professor 
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of pathology at the State University of 
New York at Stony Brook. 

Upton has also served as attending 
pathologist for the medical department 
at Brookhaven National Laboratory since 
1969, and was dean of the School of 
Basic Health Sciences at Stony Brook 
from 1970 to 1975. 

He is a member of the American As- 
sociation for Cancer Research and served 
as president of the association in 1963-64. 
He is representative of the association to 
the U.S. National Committee on the In- 
ternational Union against Cancer. He is 
also a member of the American Society 
for Experimental Pathology and the Ra- 
diation Research Society. He is a member 
of numerous medical advisory committees, 
including the National Cancer Institute 
Board of Scientific Counsellors and the 
International Commission on Radiologi- 
cal Protection. 


Federal Government 


Reorganization 


Announcement of Administration Survey of 
Congressional Members for Reorganization 
Purposes. July 29, 1977 


The administration announced today 
that it is surveying Members of the House 
and Senate to identify which Federal pro- 
grams result in the most day-to-day prob- 
lems for their constituents. The results of 
the survey will be used in pinpointing tar- 
gets for President Carter’s Government 
reorganization program. 

The survey is one of several adminis- 
tration efforts to develop information on 
Government performance. Other sources 
will include: meetings with affected 
groups, field interviews with State and 
local officials, Federal Information Cen- 
ters, analysis of White House mail, and 
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suggestions solicited from the general 
public. 

The survey, which began earlier this 
week, asks Congressmen and Senators to 
list those Federal programs which, based 
upon their own constituent casework, 
cause the most public dissatisfaction, 
frustration, and confusion. 

In a June 29 press briefing on reorgani- 
zation, President Carter said that con- 
gressional casework offers a unique source 
of information on the Federal Govern- 
ment’s performance. 

“Members of the House and Senate 
spend a good part of every day helping 
people cut through Government redtape,” 
he said. “They know firsthand how the 
Government looks from the receiving end 
of the services.” 

NOTE: The White House press release also in- 
cluded the text of a letter from Richard A. 
Pettigrew, Assistant to the President for Reor- 


ganization, which was sent to the Members of 
Congress to explain the purposes of the survey. 


Voyager Spacecraft 


Statement by the President. 


July 29, 1977 


This Voyager spacecraft was con- 
structed by the United States of America. 
We are a community of 240 million 
human beings among the more than 4 
billion who inhabit the planet Earth. We 
human beings are still divided into na- 
tion states, but these states are rapidly 
becoming a single global civilization. 

We cast this message into the cosmos. 
It is likely to survive a billion years into 
our future, when our civilization is pro- 
fourdly altered and the surface of the 
Earth may be vastly changed. Of the 200 
billion stars in the Milky Way galaxy, 
some—perhaps many—may have _in- 
habited planets and spacefaring civiliza- 
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tions. If one such civilization intercepts 
Voyager and can understand these re- 
corded contents, here is our message: 

This is a present from a small distant 
world, a token of our sounds, our science, 
our images, our music, our thoughts, and 
our feelings. We are attempting to survive 
our time so we may live into yours. We 
hope someday, having solved the prob- 
lems we face, to join a community of 
galactic civilizations. This record repre- 
sents our hope and our determination, 
and our good will in a vast and awesome 
universe. 


NOTE: The statement has been placed in a Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Voyager spacecraft which is scheduled to be 
launched August 20. The statement is recorded 
in electronic impulses which can be converted 
into printed words. 


Airline Industry Regulation 


Letter to Members of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 
July 28, 1977 


To Members of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation: 


Reducing regulation of the airline in- 
dustry is the first major opportunity to 
meet our shared goal of eliminating out- 
dated and excessive government regula- 
tion. Sound regulatory reform is a top 
priority of my Administration. I com- 
mend you for the progress you and your 
colleagues have made in working toward 
that goal. 

I urge you to speed the pace of your 
deliberations so that a bill can be acted 
upon by the Senate this year. You have 
already made significant decisions on 
many parts of the bill. But the most im- 
portant decisions still lie ahead. I would 
like to elaborate upon the principles I set 
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forth in my Message to Congress on 
March 4, 1977, and share with you my 
views on pricing and entry. 

1. Automatic Route Entry. Pricing 
flexibility must be accompanied by strong 
entry provisions. It is entry, or the realistic 
threat of it, that prevents price flexibility 
from being abused. Automatic route 
entry is especially important in keeping 
prices low, and I consider it to be one of 
the most important elements of a reform 
bill. The current provision in the bill 
allows carriers to enter a very limited 
number of new markets each year with- 
out having to undergo the costly process 
of obtaining Board approval. The record 
developed by your Committee clearly sup- 
ports even greater automatic entry than 
is provided by the current draft. 

2. Presumption in Favor of Entry. Re- 
tention of the provision in the bill that 
would reverse the burden of proof in entry 
proceedings is essential. The presump- 
tion should be that competition is con- 
sistent with the public interest. Anyone 
who is against new competition should 
have to show that it would be harmful to 
the public—not the other way around. 
Indeed, I would prefer a provision revers- 
ing the burden of proof immediately upon 
enactment of the bill, rather than delay- 
ing its effectiveness of this provision for 
three years, as in the current draft. 

3. Unused Route Authority. If a car- 
rier has authority to serve a market but 
has chosen not to use it, a new carrier 
who would like to serve the public in that 
market should be given the opportunity 
to do so. There is simply no justification 
for preventing new carriers from serving 
markets which other carriers are not 
using. The draft bill makes entry against 
a carrier holding unused authority more 
difficult than entry into markets where no 
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such unexercised grants of authority are 
outstanding. I recommend that this pro- 
vision of the current bill be strengthened. 


4. Pricing Flexibility. One of the major 
aims of reform is to allow carriers to lower 
their prices wherever possible. The cur- 
rent regulatory scheme permits lower 
fares only by means of heavily regulated 
and highly restricted price discounts. I 
urge you to support the provisions in the 
bill which take meaningful steps to 
remove the artificial regulatory barriers to 
lower prices. 


I believe that entry provisions and up- 
ward pricing flexibility are intimately 
related. To the extent that the automatic 
entry and dormant authority provisions 
are strengthened, and the burden of proof 
is reversed at an earlier date, some limited 
upward pricing flexibility may be war- 
ranted. But if these changes are not made, 
then I would support a move to limit 
carriers to price increases only where they 
are justified by rising costs. Alternatively, 
you might wish to consider explicitly tying 
entry to pricing; that is, providing for 
some easing of the bill’s entry limitations 
in those instances where prices have been 
significantly increased. 


There are many aspects of this com- 
plex reform legislation, but the value 
which the ordinary citizen ultimately 
gains from our efforts mainly depends on 
the Congress’ resolution of these four 
basic issues. 

Sincerely, 
Jmmmy CarTER 


[The Honorable Howard W. Cannon, United 
States Senate, Washington, D.C. 20510] 


NOTE: The text of the letter was made avail- 
able by the White House Press Office on 
July 29. It was not issued in the form of a 
White House press release. 
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Federal Power Commission 


Nomination of Charles B. Curtis and 
Georgiana Sheldon To Be Members. 
July 29, 1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Charles B. Curtis, of 
Bethesda, Md., and Georgiana Sheldon, 
of Arlington, Va., to be members of the 
Federal Power Commission. Curtis would 
replace William L. Springer, and Sheldon 
would replace James G. Watt. 

Curtis was born April 27, 1940, in Upper 
Darby, Pa. He received a B.S. from the 
University of Massachusetts in 1962 and 
an LL.B. from Boston University Law 
School in 1965. 

From 1965 to 1967, Curtis was a staff 
attorney, then supervising staff attorney, 
in the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. From 1967 to 1971, he served 
on the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, as special counsel to the Division of 
Trading and Markets; chief of the Branch 
of Regulation and Inspections; and attor- 
ney-advisor (finance). 

Curtis was counsel to the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce from 1971 to 1976, with special 
emphasis on energy and securities regula- 
tion. From November 1976 to January 
1977, he worked for the Carter-Mondale 
transition team as liaison to the Federal 
Energy Administration. Since January he 
has been with the Washington law firm of 
Van Ness, Curtis, Feldman & Sutcliffe. 

Sheldon was born December 2, 1923, in 
Lawrenceville, Pa. She received a B.A. 
from Keuka College in 1945 and an MLS. 
from Cornell University in 1949. 

From 1954 to 1956, Sheldon was reg- 
istrar and director of admissions at Stet- 
son University College of Law in Florida. 
From 1956 to 1961, she was assistant to 
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the special assistant of the chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. In 
1961 she was vice president of Sorin-Hall, 
Inc., a public relations firm, and in 1961 
and 1962 she was executive secretary of 
the Foundation for Specialized Group 
Housing, an organization primarily for 
housing for the elderly. 


From 1963 to 1969, Sheldon was execu- 
tive secretary and personal assistant to 
then-Representative Rogers C. B. Mor- 
ton. From 1969 to 1975, she was Deputy 
Director of the Defense Civil Preparedness 
Agency. In 1975 and 1976, she was Di- 
rector of the Office of Foreign Disaster 
Relief and Deputy Coordinator for Inter- 
national Disaster Assistance at AID. Until 
June 1977 she was Acting Chairman and 
Vice Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. 


Exemption From Mandatory 
Retirement 
Executive Order 12006. July 29, 1977 


EXEMPTION OF G. JosEPH MINETTI FRoMm 
MANDATORY RETIREMENT 


G. Joseph Minetti, Member, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, will become subject to 
mandatory retirement for age on July 31, 
1977, under the provisions of Section 8335 
of Title 5 of the United States Code unless 
exempted by Executive order. 


In my judgment, the public interest re- 
quires that G. Joseph Minetti be exempted 
from such mandatory retirement. 


Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the au- 
thority vested in me by subsection (c) of 
Section 8335 of Title 5 of the United 
States Code, I hereby exempt G. Joseph 
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Minetti from mandatory retirement until 
September 30, 1977. 
Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
July 29, 1977. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:51 a.m., August 1, 1977] 


NOTE: The Executive order was not issued in 
the form of a White House press release. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the Presi- 
dent’s daily schedule and other items of 
general interest as announced by the 
White House Press Office during the pe- 
riod covered by this issue. Events and an- 
nouncements printed elsewhere in the is- 
sue are not included. 


July 22 
The President returned to the White 


House following a trip to South Carolina, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
July 23 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Zhbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Af- 
fairs; 

—David Owen, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, Ewen Fergusson, Principal Pri- 
vate Secretary of State for Foreign 
and Commonwealth Affairs of Great 
Britain, Peter Jay, British Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance, U.S. Representa- 
tive to the United Nations Andrew J. 
Young, U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Kingdom Kingman Brewster, 
Jr., and Dr. Brzezinski, to discuss de- 
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velopments and prospects for south- 
ern Africa and Rhodesia and other 
international issues. 

The President today declared an emer- 
gency for the State of Virginia because of 
the impact of a drought. The President’s 
action will permit the use of Federal funds 
in relief and recovery efforts in designated 
areas of the State. 


July 25 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—the Cabinet; 

—Vice President Walter F. Mondale. 

The President today transmitted to the 
Congress the 10th annual report of the 


U.S.-Japan Cooperative Medical Science 
Program. 


July 26 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—David L. Aaron, Deputy Assistant to 
the President for National Security 
Affairs; 

—the Democratic congressional leader- 
ship; 

—Secretary of the Treasury W. Michael 
Blumenthal ; 

—Vice President Mondale, Secretary 
Blumenthal, Arthur F. Burns, Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, Bert 
Lance, Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, and Charles L. 
Schultze, Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers ; 


—John A. Mintz, Assistant Director 
and Legal Counsel of the FBI; 

—representative of the Theodore 
Roosevelt Association and members 
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of the Roosevelt family, who pre- 
sented him with a full set of the 
Memorial Edition of the Works of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

July 27 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—a group of 7 Democratic Senators; 

—Prime Minister Giulio Andreotti of 
Italy; 

—Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development Patricia Roberts 
Harris; 

—Representatives Joshua Ejilberg and 
Peter W. Rodino, Jr., Attorney Gen- 
eral Griffin B. Bell, and Secretary of 
Labor Ray Marshall, to discuss 
immigration ; 

—Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Joseph A. Califano, Jr. 

The President and Mrs. Carter hosted 

a picnic on the South Lawn for Members 
of Congress and their families. 
July 28 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Members of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Senate and House Cam- 
paign Committees and representa- 
tives of the Democratic National 
Committee; 

—Mrs. Carter, for lunch; 

—Vice President Mondale, Adm. 
Stansfield Turner, Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and 
Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Secretary Califano, Secretary Mar- 
shall, Secretary Harris, and Dr. 
Schultze, to discuss welfare reform. 


The President and Mrs. Carter hosted 
a picnic on the South Lawn for Mem- 
bers of Congress and their families. 
July 29 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Vice President Mondale, Secretary 
Vance, and Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Vice President Mondale, Secretary 
Vance, Dr. Brzezinski, Ambassadors 
Ellsworth Bunker and Sol M. 
Linowitz, co-negotiators for the 
United States in the Panama Canal 
negotiations, Aristedes Royo, Minis- 
ter of Education of Panama, 
Gabriel Lewis, Panamanian Am- 
bassador to the United States, and 
Ambassador Ramon Escobar, chief 
negotiator for Panama in the canal 
negotiations ; 

—Dr. Schultze; 

—George Parker, who recently retired 
as Chief of the Messenger Service for 
the White House; 

—a group of editors, publishers, and 
broadcasters ; 

—Dr. Peter G. Bourne, Special Assist- 
ant to the President for Health 
Issues ; 

—Dr. Burns. 


In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the 
President received diplomatic credentials 
from Ambassadors Abdul Wahid Karim 
of Afghanistan, Putteho Muketoi Ngonda 
of Zambia, Peter Milburn Towe of Can- 
ada, and Peter Jay of the United King- 
dom. 

The White House announced that 
Prime Minister Raymond Barre of 
France has accepted an invitation by the 
President to make an official visit to 
Washington September 15 and 16. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed dur- 
ing the period covered by this issue, are not 
included in the issue. 


Released July 21, 1977 


Advance text: remarks at the annual meeting 
of the Southern Legislative Conference in 
Charleston, S.C. 


Released July 23, 1977 


Announcement: Federal assistance program for 
New York City following the power failure. 


Released July 25, 1977 


Advance text: excerpts from remarks at the 
national convention of the National Urban 
League 

Announcement: nomination of George V. 
Grant to be United States Marshal for the 
Southern District of New York; Harvey N. 
Johnson, Jr., to be United States Marshal 
for the Northern District of Illinois; Robert 
E. Raiche to be United States Marshal for 
the District of New Hampshire; and Hugh 
Salter to be United States Marshal for the 
Eastern District of North Carolina 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or nom- 
inations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted July 25, 1977 


BenyAMIN H. Reap, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Deputy Under Secretary of 
‘State. 

SIMEON MILLER Bricut, of West Virginia, to 
be a Commissioner of the Postal Rate Com- 
mission for the term expiring November 22, 
1982, vice Paul A. Miltich. 


Harvey N. Jounson, Jr., of Illinois, to be 
United States Marshal for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois for the term of 4 years, vice 
John J. Twomey, resigned. 

Rosert E. Rarcue, of New Hampshire, to be 
United States Marshal for the District of 
New Hampshire for the term of 4 years, vice 
Victor Cardosi. 


GerorcE V. Grant, of New York, to be United 
States Marshal for the Southern District of 
New York for the term of 4 years, vice 
Thomas E. Ferrandina, resigned. 
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Hucu Satter, of North Carolina, to be 
United States Marshal for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of North Carolina for the term of 4 
years, vice James R. Durham. 


Submitted July 26, 1977 

Ropney O’GuiasaAIn KENNEDY-MInNotTT, of 
California, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Sweden. 

Anprew Ivy Kitucorg, of Florida, a Foreign 
Service officer of Class two, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the State of 
Qatar. 

WituiaM Bowporn Jones, of California, a For- 
eign Service officer of Class one, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Haiti. 

RicHarp J. Dascusacu, of New Hampshire, 
to be a Federal Maritime Commissioner for 
the term expiring June 30, 1982, vice Ash- 
ton C. Barrett, term expired. 


Submitted July 28, 1977 


MarsHALL Darrow SHULMAN, of Connecti- 
cut, for the rank of Ambassador during the 
tenure of his service as Special Adviser to the 
Secretary of State for Soviet Affairs. 

WituraM P. Drxon, of Virginia, to be United 
States Alternate Executive Director of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development for a term of 2 years, vice Hal 
F. Reynolds, term expired. 

LAwRENCE CONNELL, Jr., of Connecticut, to 
be Administrator of the National Credit 
Union Administration, vice C. Austin Mont- 
gomery, resigned. 

E.orse A. Woops, of Georgia, to be Chairman 
of the National Credit Union Board, vice 
Richard H. Grant, resigned. 

Major GENERAL RosBertT CREEL MarsHALL, 
081—32-6336, United States Army, to be a 
member and President of the Mississippi 
River Commission, under the provisions of 
Section 2 of an act of Congress, approved 
28 June 1879 (21 Stat. 37) (33 U.S.C. 
642). 


Submitted July 29, 1977 

GeorcIANA H. SHELDON, of Virginia, to be a 
member of the Federal Power Commission 
for the remainder of the term expiring 
June 22, 1979, vice James G. Watt, resigned. 

CHARLES BRENT Curtis, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the Federal Power Commission 
for the term expiring June 22, 1982, vice 
William L. Springer, resigned. 





Administration of Jimmy Carter, 1977 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved July 23, 1977 


H.R. 159! Public Law 95-71 
An act granting the consent of Congress to 
an amendment to the Sabine River Compact 
ehtered into by the States of Texas and 
Louisiana 


Approved July 25, 1977 


H.J. Res. 24 Public Law 95-72 
An act to provide for the designation of a 
week as “National Lupus Week” 


Approved July 26, 1977 


H.R. 5638 Public Law 95-73 
An act to amend the Fishery Conservation 
Zone Transition Act in order to give effect 
during 1977 to the Reciprocal Fisheries 
Agreement between the United States and 
Canada 


H.R. 7636 Public Law 95-74 
An act making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1978, and for other purposes 


Approved July 27, 1977 


Public Law 95-75 
International Navigational Rules Act of 
1977 
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